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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





In reference to news from the Crimea, this week is anomalous. 
st interest is derived from the account of affairs which 
t days we must consider as gone by, and the present 
With regard to the passing day, indeed, we 


The stro 
in these 
has small interest. 
haye little more than rumours bred in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. 
“ Gortschakoff has offered to retire if he may go unmolested, 
taking arms and baggage.” “ The Emperor has said that Russia 
can never make peace upon such a defeat.” “ The Russian troops 
stationed in Simpheropol and Bakshiserai have begun to retreat 
u Perekop,”—a rumour alleged to have a Russian ori 
The Emperor, giving up his intended journey to Warsaw, 
left St. Petersburg for Moscow and ihe Crimea.” Whatever truth 
there may be in these rumours, or any of them, it is evident that 
the Russians consider the front of the Allies as impregnable, and 
the only question is as to their mode of retreat. 


undeniable; but his design was disturbed, and he was compelled 
to evacuate the South side of Sebastopol without destroying or 
carrying off half so much as he pretended. He leaves whole forts 
in an effective state ; 4000 guns, 50,000 cannon-balls, with pe- 
shot, gunpowder, copper, and timber in abundance ; and under the 
“feu d’enfer,” Gortschakoff confesses that he lost 2500 men in 
twenty-four hours! The reports of reinforcements sent from Mar- 
seilles, coupled with the knowledge that the most active measures 
have been tlictated from head-quarters in Paris and London, lead 
to the belief that after a brief interval the Allies will press the 
retreating Russians, who will only be allowed to depart with such 
“honours of war” as they can take for themselves. 





It has been necessary for the French and English Governments 
to call Naples to account; and after a reluctant delay that state 
has been fain to render an account, at least on the British demand. 
Our readers have already had some hints of the proceedings in the 
capital of King Ferdinand. The acts which called for the inter- 
vention of the Western Powers pertain to a long series of irrita- 
tions. Years before there was any thought of war, Naples evinced 
her unfriendly feeling to this country, by stopping the export of 
ur; and if a ridiculous pretence of neutrality justified her in 
ing the export of munitions of war since the contest with 
Russia began, she stretched that obligation so far as to obstruct 
the embarkation of flour or biscuit. In fact, for some time 
ne Ferdinand seems to have made up his mind that he was 
tined by nature to be the enemy of Great Britain, perhaps in pro- 
portion to the fidelity which he had sworn to the Emperor Nicholas 
as the price of that great monarch’s patronage. Literally, the King, 
or the Ministers acting for him, confounded Great Britain with his 
other enemies—his subjects, and treated both too much alike. In 
seme states it would be the highest compliment to treat a foreigner 

a natural-born subject; but in Naples it is a compliment in- 
verted, for Neapolitans are assumed to be hostile to their King, 
and are under surveillance of the police: so, it appears, 
were the representatives of Great Britain. Conscious of their 
power, the police could not conceal their proud insolence. At 
the theatre one night, an attaché of the British Legation en- | 
tered the box of the Prince of Satriano, who has an authority | 
in the theatre, for a friendly visit; and the visitor became | 
the object of insulting gestures, which were directed at the | 

v Mazza, the Director of the Secret Police. It seems | 
that Mazza intended to remind the Prince of Satriano that 
mang? not to hold communication with the members of the 
British Embassy, who are thus placed by the Neapolitan Govern- 
| tapu. This was carrying equality of treatment between 

eapolitans and English too far, and the British Government 
felt called upon to interfere. An apology “was demanded, 
and was tendered; but it was held to ‘be insufficient. 
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That Gortschakoff acts upon design, and with great ability, is | 


Bee | 


| 


| 


| science a rest, and constituting itself an auxiliary committee on 


jects are said to be persecuted as the English have been; and 

while the Emperor Napoleon, in a very marked manner, abstains 

from countenancing ~ | em such as that entertained by the 

—, it is reported that he also is expecting an apology from 
aples. 





Another little quarrel on our hands has not been brought to a 
close—the disturbance in the centre of Bengal. We have already 
reported the outbreak of the Santals, inhabitants of the hill dis- 
| trict about two hundred miles from Calcutta; and so far as events 
are concerned, there is little more to report than that the disturb- 
ance continues and has spread. The insurgents appear to increase 
in numbers, they extend their aggressions, and they have sacked 
factories as well as sacrificed life by thousands. It turns out that 
the primitive superstition which serves them for a religion has 
been exasperated into a new fanaticism by an infusion of a so- 
called “Christianity”: as in the case of China, the Gospel of St. 
John has been administered to them in a way that has con- 
| verted them into a species of revolutionary Latter-Day Saints; 
and they have their John of Leyden prepared to establish 
a 40 dynasty, to the total discomfiture of Mahomed- 
ans, Brahmins, and British. Perhaps, pushing Englishmen, 
| who have suggested to these rude savages ideas of a possession in 
the soil by settling them upon it with ideas of divine right by an 
ill-considered distribution of St. John, have not taken sufficient 
pains to enlighten the people whose pride they pampered. At the 
same time, they have alarmed their jealousy by bringing amongst 
them factories, railways, and other signs of possession and indus- 
try; which produced upon the Santals exactly the same effect as 
| the phenomena have done upon the natives of the West of Ire- 
land. It is evident that these people, inhabiting a district so near 
to the British capital of the province, have been neglected; and 
we have to pay for the moral neglect in the lives and property 
destroyed, and in the cost of putting down the insurrection for- 
cibly. 





At home we labour under an almost total destitution of political 
news; although we know well enough that the most powerful 
elements of political vitality are in large and active operation. 
The Cabinet Councils meeting weekly—the constant passing and 
repassing of official messengers—the public business that has in- 
truded upon the privacy of the Court at Balmoral—are sufficient 
evidence, even if we were to turn our eyes from the immense mili- 
tary preparations which still go on, or from the actual movements 
of our armies and fleets in many quarters of the world, directed by 
Downing Street. For want of news proper, the daily papers are 
flooded with correspondence, with special papers on the state of 
| Russia as described in lectures to a Quebec society, on West Indian 
| fibres, on new projects, and reports of the British Association 
| for the Advancement of Science—voluminous, ramified, and 
really interesting. For the Association has this year, at least 
if we may judge from the oe reports, turned its 
attention especially to practical subjects, rather giving high 





| 


| 


useful inventions, practicable and profitable. 

But although this is the only articulate reporting of the passing 
hour, the news of the day really consists in something else, and we 
look to signs for want of tangible reports. The Duke and 
Duchess of Montpensier came over to this country about a fort- 
night back, somewhat unexpectedly, at least without much public 
notice, and were received by Queen Victoria at Court; an attention 
to the Orleans branch of the Bourbon family which some regard as 
incompatible with the proclaimed friendship for the Emperor Na- 
poleon. We have no doubt that the Emperor Napoleon perfectly 
understands what the British Court is doing. It is to be observed 
that the Duchess de Montpensier will probably be Queen of Spain ; 
that the reigning Queen is rendering her position almost untena- 
ble, almost incompatible with the Government which Espartero 
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was invited to form and importuned to continue; that Espartero 
and his colleagues are fayourable to the Western Alliance, while 
the existing Court of Madrid still hankers after Carlist alliances 
and Absolutist sympathies. Doubtless, Napoleon the Third has a 
clue to read these riddles, which are not very obscure even to the 
common newspaper reader. 

A still more important visitor at. Balmoral has been the Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, eldest nephew of the reigning King, 
probable heir of the Prussian throne, and, it is said, a suitor for 
the hand of our Princess Royal. What with Spanish marriages in 
the past, a Prussian marriage in prospect, the war, and the in- 
numerable diplomatic complications, now redoubled by the boule- 
versement into which the fall of Sebastopol has thrown all Con- 
tinental relations, Queen Victoria certainly has enough to occupy 
her Highland leisure. 

Che Cnurt. 

Tue QuveEN attended the annual Highland gathering at Braemar Castle 
on Thursday last week, and remained two hours to witness the athletic 

ames of the North, On Saturday, the newly-arrived Prince William Fre- 

erick of Prussia accompanied the Queen and Prince Albert to the camp 
of the Forbes Highlanders on Dee side. Subsequently, the Royal Prussian 
has taken part in the deer-stalking expeditions of Prince Albert and Earl 
Granville in Abergeldie Woods, and the pleasure-excursions of the Queen 
in the country. 








Che ertropalis. 


At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, the Lord Mayor notified 
that he had recived a memorial, signed by a large number of “ persons 
of the greatest influence” in London, calling attention to the state of the 
Thames, and urging that it should be immediately freed from pollution. 
The Lord Mayor consulted the Court as to the best steps that could be 
taken to forward the object in view ; and after some discussion, a ma- 
jority decided that the memorial should be referred to the Commissioners of 

ewers, 


the rest were deeply mortgaged. However, the money was advanced, the deeds 
were executed, Kirby and others got rich pickings, a loan advanced by th 
Albert Company was repaid, King got the balance, and quickly disappeared, 
Presently, Mr. Coape appears as an insolvent, and the lenders find that their 
security is imperfect. It came out during the trial that from the sale of the 
mortgaged estates the lenders will realize 6000/., and will have a claim on 
other funds, 

When the evidence for the prosecution had closed, Mr. Ballantine wag 
about to address the Jury for the defendant; but they intimated that jt 
was unnecessary for him to do so, as they had made up their minds already 
that the charge had not been made out. They at once, therefore, returned 
a verdict of ‘* Not guilty” ; and the Foreman added, that it was the Opinion 
of the Jury that the prosecution was a most infamous and unnecessary one 
The Recorder observed, that, without saying anything upon the subject of 
the nature of the prosecution, he could not help observing that if anythin 
could open the eyes of young men of fortune, who were desirous of rajsj 4 
money, to the manner in which they were plundered by offices of this kind, 
and by the description of parties who had that day been examined, this cag 
ought to have that effect. The Albert Office, he was afraid, was not the 





only one in London where these sort of transactions were carried on; and 
he henet that what had taken place might be attended with some good effect 
in future. 

John Howse was tried for misdemeanour in damaging a model at Hamp. 
ton Court Palace. The offence was trifling; the prisoner had been drink. 
ing; but it was felt necessary to prosecute him as a warning. Howse had 
already been in prison a month. He was acquitted. 

The seven navvies and a woman who so cruelly treated a policeman at 
Penge were tried for that offence: one man was acquitted, but the rest were 
found guilty. 

Watts, the man who so brutally killed his wife at Paddington, in a fit of 
drunkenness, was found guilty of ‘*‘ Manslaughter’’ ; his sentence was trang- 
portation for fourteen years. 


There is a defect in that part of the Merchant Shipping Act which refers 
to marine-store dealers. hese traders are bound to enter in a book al} 
articles of ‘‘ marine stores’’ purchased by them, with the name and address 
of the sellers: it is notorious that the dealers ~o all kinds of articles, 
The other day, Philip Taylor was accused at the Mansionhouse of illegally 
purchasing engraved copper-plates: the plates had been stolen by a boy 
employed at an engraver’s; Taylor had bought them, and had made no 
entry: these facts were clearly proved. But Taylor’s solicitor urged that 





Mr. Deputy Eagleton was elected, on Wednesday, Alderman for the 
Ward of Farringdon-Within, in the room of the late Mr. Alderman Kelly. | 

At a meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers, on Tuesday, Mr. | 
John Simon formally resigned his post as Medical Officer of Health. He 
was highly complimented by the members of the Court; but while they 
agreed to accept his resignation, they made it a condition that he should | 
hold office until his successor was appointed,—an undertaking he had | 
voluntarily offered to fulfil, 


Certain proceedings in the Cemetery at Camden Town—the digging up 
and carting away of large quantities of human remains to make way for 
the foundations of buildings—have excited much indignation in the lo- 
cality. These excavations have been carried, it is said, to within a few 
feet of a cholera pit existing there; and the stench from the desecrated 
graves, entirely those of the poor, has been dangerous to the public health. | 

in Tuesday the inhabitants held a meeting in the Pratt Street school- | 
room,—Mr. King, Churchwarden, in the chair; and adopted resolutions | 
denouncing the conduct of the authorities of the cemetery, and calling on 
the Bishop of London and the Secretary of State to interfere, 

At a meeting of the Vestry of St. Pancras, on Wednesday,—Mr. 
Churchwarden Farrer in the chair,—similar resolutions were passed, and 
&@ committee was appointed to urge the authorities to put a stop to the 
outrage, 


It is proposed to present Admiral Sir Charles Napier with a testimonial. 
The project was set on foot at a meeting of his admirers on Monday, 
held at “the Three Compasses,’ Silver Street, Golden Square ; Mr. | 
James Homes in the chair, An address championing the cause of the 
Admiral was adopted, 





At the opening of the September Sessions of the Central Criminal Court, 
on Monday, the Recorder, in his charge to the Grand Jury, referred to the 
ease of Strahan, Paul, and Bates. The offence they were charged with, he 
remarked, was of even a more heinous character than the great commercial 
frauds which had recently come before the Court: they, the partners in one | 
of the oldest banking firms, had disposed of valuable securities deposited with 
them for safe custody. Formerly the law declared that this was not a felo- | 
nious act, as the documents were voluntarily placed with bankers; but by 
the 7th and 8th Geo. IV., cap. 29, the act was made a misdemeanour. In 
the present case, if the Grand Jury believed that Dr. Griffith deposited his 
bonds with the prisoners for safe keeping, and that they then pawned them 
and used the money obtained for their own purposes, they must find a true 
bill. It was not for them to enter into legal niceties. He himself should be 
slow to believe that an act of Parliament had left a loophole for the escape 
of criminals by exempting them from punishment if they made a voluntary 
statement of their offences before a civil tribunal. 

On Tuesday, the Grand Jury returned “true bills” against Strahan, Paul, 
and Bates. 

On Wednesday, they surrendered ; and an application was made to post- 
_— the trial till next Sessions, grounded on the insufficient time there had | 

m to prepare the defence. The Attorney-General objected, that if the | 


accused were examined in the Bankruptcy Court in the mean time, some- 
my | might arise to interfere with the prosecution of the criminal charge: 
but Mr, Duiiantine undertook that an application would be made to the 
Commissioner to postpone the examination : the Attorney-General then gave 
way, and the Judges permitted the trial to be adjourned. 

Henry Coe Coape, a person of gentlemanly appearance, was tried for con- 
spiring with one King to obtain 40007. from Henry Porter Smith by false 
=. King has fied the country. Mr. Coape had extensive property in 

issex left him by his father; but he soon got embarrassed, from expensive 
experiments in farming, sold part of his property, and mortgaged the rest for 
16,0007. King is related to him. King wanted to raise a loan of 8000/., and 
induced Coape to consent to be his security. Through Mr. Kirby, ‘‘ man- 
aging director’”’ of the Albert Insurance Company, an arrangement was made 
by which Mr. Smith was to lend 4000/. and Bir John Wilson a second 4000/., 

@ security being the estates some of which Coape had already sold, while 
the others were mortgaged. The affair was conducted with suspicious secrecy 
by Mr. Kirby, and with disgraceful want of care in inquiring about the na- 
ture of the security—if the necessary inquiries had been made it would have 
appeared that Mr. Coape no longer possessed the estates specified, and that 


| 


no offence had been committed: engraved copper-plates are not “ marine 
stores.” Alderman Wire took time to consider the case; but ultimately he 
was reluctantly compelled to admit that the solicitor was right—legally, 
Taylor had not offended, for the clause in the act clearly applied to “marine 


| stores’”’—Government property especially—and not to the multifarious 


articles of other kinds so freely purchased by the so-called marine-store deal- 
ers. He liberated the accused with a caution. 

The employés of the Post-office seem quite incapable of resisting the 
temptations of money-letters. On Saturday, no fewer than three were 
brought before the Bow Street Magistrate for stealing letters. A London 
letter-carrier and a Barnet letter-carrier were committed. The third case 
was very bad. Richard Walker, a sorter, has been in the service of the 
Post-oftice for eighteen years; his salary is 1/, 15s, 9d. a week. He secreted 
two letters in his coat-pocket. When detected he pretended that some vil- 
lain must have placed the letters in his pocket. He was remanded. 

When Jane Gibson, the nurse accused of having unlawful possession of a 
large quantity of property belonging to the hospitals in the East, was re- 
examined by the Southwark Magistrate, on Monday, letters were read tend- 
ing to increase the suspicion against her; and she was remanded, that 
Mrs. Sidney Herbert and some of the ladies who nursed our soldiers might 
attend to give evidence. 

Cruelty to women figures too conspicuously in the Police records of the 
week, On Monday, Daniel Lordon, a Spitalfields weaver, with his wife, al- 
though out of employ, found money to buy drink. They quarrelled when 
intoxicated, and Lordon stabbed his wife in the night. Next morning he 
surrendered ; confessed his crime, and led the police to his lodging, where 
the body was found. On Tuesday, George Pemble, a Southwark shoemaker, 
found his wife drunk at an early hour: words arose; the woman abused 
her husband, and pelted him with mud and oyster-shells: he struck her, 
and she fell against a lamp-post, dead. On Friday sennight, Rose, a dock- 
labourer, went home drunk: seizing one of his children, he flung it across 
the room : rebuked by its mother, he beat and kicked her, and then flung her 
out of the window: fortunately, her fall was broken by a passer-by. 
Thames Police Mayistrate regretted that he could only send the wretch 
to prison for six months. 


Chr Provinces. 

The Reverend Mr. Mountain, incumbent of Hemel Hempsted, has re- 
cently seen fit to revive the use of the offertory and the prayer for the 
church militant. This greatly offended his parishioners ; they appealed 
for redress to the Bishop of Rochester ; and that prelate has just requested 
Mr. Mountain to retrace his steps, and thus “restore peace among the 
people committed to his charge.” ’ 

The new Roman Catholic Bishop of Plymouth was consecrated to his 
office on Monday, in the church of the Holy Apostles, Clifton. Cardinal 
Wiseman was the consecrating prelate, assisted by Dr. Ullathorne and 





| Dr. Brown, respectively the Roman Catholic Bishops of Birmingham aud 
| Newport. A crowd assembled, and were admitted to the spectacle at 


prices varying from half-a-crown to one shilling. 


The anniversary of the victory of the Alma was celebrated at Liver- 


' pool on Thursday, by displays of flags and music. 


An immense tea-meeting to celebrate the close of the harvest was held 
at Banham, Norfolk, on Tuesday, evening. At least 2500 persons at- 
tended ; and after tea the Earl of Albemarle, who was called to the chair, 
spoke with much force and feeling on the scenes of drunkenness and vice 
which too frequently disgrace the rural districts at the close of harvest. 
The English labourer, he observed, appeared to find his chief pleasure 12 
getting drunk; and he denounced the “largess” system which led men 
into compulsory intemperance. 





Mr. John Moah, Receiver of Inland Revenue at Chester, is in custody fot 
heavy defalcations—nearly 5000/. His books are correct, and — wo 
he ought to pay to the Treasury; but he has not the money—be 
“* spent it.” me — 

Mr. John Sampson, a surgeon of Berkeley, is in custody for uttering a 
bank-notes. Five false notes were found upon him when he was Se 
He says he received them from one Evans, in payment of a bet; but 
cannot be found. 
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A set of ruffians took advantage of a large mob having assembled at Not- 
-oeham on account of the fall of Sebastopol, to get up a ** bread riot ’—that 
js, they scoured through the town, broke the windows of bakers’ shops, and 
stole loaves. A repetition on the following night was prevented by a 
timely gathering of policemen and special constables. 

The Huddersfield Magistrates have had a pretty little collection of pri- 
goners brought before them,—forty-two fellows who had been present at a 


dog-fight, where five hundred of the *‘most degraded characters” of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire assembled to witness a contest between dogs belonging 


to the two counties. Most of the accused were fined. 

No further light having been thrown on the murder of the child at Clifton 
—the lunatic taken at Neath appearing to have had nothing to do with it— 
the Coroner's Jury have closed their proceedings by a verdict that Melinda 
Payne was wilfully murdered “ by some person or persons unknown. 

A fatal fire has occurred in Wolverhampton. Messrs. Booth and Co. 
recently erected premises in the town for the manufacture of naphtha and 
creosote oil ; people were indignant at the nuisance thus planted near their 
dwellings, and legal proceedings were about to be taken to get rid of it ; it 
now appears that the factory was as great a peril as it was a nuisance. 
esterday week, by some means unknown, a quantity of naphtha ignited ; 
the flames spread ; ina little time the whole place was a roaring furnace, 
streams of liquid fire pouring out to ignite the surrounding buildings. The 
manufactory was, of course, completely ruined ; two adjoming houses were 
gutted ; and other damage was done. A man who was attending a furnace 
was unable to escape—his body was converted to a mere cinder, A mother 
and child perished in one of the dwelling-houses. Seven other persons were 
burnt, but not fatally. It is stated that vast bodies of flame shot up into the 
sir from the burning spirit ; ata certain altitude portions of flame separated 
from the mass, and, ** descending like water-spouts, burnt up everything in- 
fammable upon which they alighted.” 

There has been a fifth victim to the collision near Reading: Mrs. Norton, 
wife of a clerk at the Reading station, died on Friday from the frightful 
burts she had received,—it is wonderful that she lived so long. 

The inquest was resumed and concluded on Monday. From the evidence 
one would suppose that Crosley, the driver of the pilot-engine, had been 
seized with sudden madness, so reckless and purposeless was his conduct and 
so likely to lead to his own death. There seems no reason to believe that he 
had been drinking. It wasclearly proved, that after he had received orders 
to get his engine ready he scomaiel to disobey all rules,—he did not report 
himself to the stationmaster; he set out from the engine-shed and soon 
went at great speed; he had no lamps lighted; he proceeded along the 
down-line in defiance of danger-signals ; he made no effort to get upon the up- 
line: thefatal sequel is known. Crosley did not even sound the whistle as he 
went out; he went so fast that the pointsman would not have had time 
to get to the points even if he had seen the approaching locomotive. The 

ople at Reading station could only suppose that Crosley had run along the 
Eaotine with the intention of immediately returning—if not, they had no 
remedy. Graham, the driver of the passenger-train, stated, that when, in 
the dusk, he saw the engine approaching—without lamps—he concluded it 
was on the up-line; when close to it he saw, by the furnace-door having 
been opened, that it was on the down-line—the next instant came the crash, 
Mr. Thew, the stationmaster at Reading, said he considered the rules in 
operation there are sufficient to prevent all accidents, when obeyed—Crosley 
had neglected them all. The Jury gave this verdict—** Manslaughter 
against Joseph Crosley, in reference to the deaths of William Thomas Fyn- 
more, Christopher Bilton, Sarah Norton, and Francis Beart; and that the 
said Joseph Crosley killed and slayed himself.” 
man be kept constantly to attend solely to the signals and points. 

The cost of this accident to the South-Eastern Railway Company, for 

shattered engines and carriages, will be several thousands of pounds. 

Two men and a woman have lost their lives at the Dinting viaduct of the 
Manchester and Sheffield Railway, in consequence of a misapprehension 
which has led to death in at least one other similar instance. Another train 
being ahead, a second train was brought to a stand at night on the viaduct ; 
some of the passengers thought they had arrived at Hadfield station, and 
three got out, stepping on to the low parapet of the viaduct—they fell over, a 
depth of seventy-tive feet. Two were killed instantly, and the third died in 
an hour. 

The quiet of Broadstairs has again been broken by a fatal disaster. A 
gentleman named Griffiths, Mr. Neave, and two others, left shore for a sail 
ina boat belonging to Chittenden, a fisherman. A squall upset the little 
vessel; and Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Neave, and Chittenden, were drowned: the 
others were picked up alive. 

IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant is making a progress in the South. He set out 
from Dublin on Tuesday, by the Great Southern and Western line, 
destined for the Lakes of Kerry. On Wednesday he turned the first sod 
of the Killarney and Tralee Railway, at Killarney. At the close of the 
ceremony he called for *‘ three cheers for the taking of Sebastopol ’’; a 
call readily obeyed. Lord Carlisle was to be the guest of Mr. Henry 
Herbert M.P. until yesterday, when, according to the programme, he 
would join the Duke of Devonshire at Lismore Castle. 

Colonel Waddy, of “ the fighting Fiftieth,” was entertained by the 
county notables of Wexford at a public banquet on Saturday. The 
Colonel is distinguished in the roll of Crimean heroes. 

_ Up to the Ist September the number of emigrants who left Limerick 
tor Quebec this year was 1135 ; during the same period of 1854 the total 
Was no less than 5796. 


James Smyth, a very poor old man, has been found murdered in a wood 
near Cavan. His head was crushed and rent in a frightful way. The mo- 
tive for the crime is unknown : the body had not been plundered of a few 
shillings which were in a pocket. . 

SCOTLAND. 

The business proceedings of the British Association were brought to a 
close on Wednesday, and the pleasure excursions finished on Thursday. 
On the whole, the meeting has been of that equable character which 
does not raise it above the ave rage. The pleasure-trips have included 
Lochlomond and the isle of Arran. There have been two conversa- 
moni. At the evening meetings Dr. Carpenter delivered a lecture on “ the 
character of Species,” and Colonel Rawlinson on the antiquities of Baby- 
lon and Assyria. 

The annual dinner took place on Tuesday. The Duke of Argyll 
occupied the chair, and the guests were the élite of the Associa- 
Hon: the Countess Campello, Lady Lyell, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Rode- 
= Murchison, Colonel Sabine, Colonel Rawlinson, Dr. Shaw, Mr. 

bert Chambers, Mr, Monckton Milnes, Professor Sedgwick, Prince Lu- ! 
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cien Bonaparte, Professor Nicol, and Sir John Richardson, figure in the 
list of names. The speaking after dinner did not rise above a strain of 
elegant compliment and reciprocal good feeling. The Duke of Argyll’s 
brief address, in proposing “the University of Cambridge and Professor 
Sedgwick’ is a specimen of the pleasant things the savants found to say 
of each other. 

“IT have now to propose the University of Cambridge and Professor Sedg- 
wick. On one side of me I see Sir Roderick Murchison, the famous geolo- 
gist, who has taken possession of a part of Wales and made it his own, 
under the name of Siluria. He is also famous in Russia, part of which he 
has appropriated. And, gentlemen, he was born on the East coast of Scot- 
land; being, as he himself observed in one of the Sections, nothing more 
than a fish from the old red sandstone. (Laughter and cheers.) We have 
also here another name distinguished in science, that of Mr. Hugh Miller. 
On my other hand there is Sir Charles Lyell, who has an extensive range of 
scientific acquirements: he also is a Scotchman. I was long puzzled to 
know why my countrymen have studied the science of geology so earnestly, 
but a circumstance recently occurred which in a great measure explains it. 
One day as I was walking in Edinburgh, I observed two boys with their 
satchels on their backs, ‘trudging along unwillingly to school” : just as they 
came in front of the Castle rock, one of them said to the other, ‘Ay, man, I 
wonder hoo that castle was built’—he seemed to be an amateur geologist of 
the same class as my friend Professor Sedgwick: the other, who seemed to 
be more like my friend Sir Charles Lyell, replied, ‘May be it growed’—Il 
dare say in him Sir ( harles will ree gnize a young disc iple. I proceed now 
to ask you to drink to ‘The health of Professor Sedgwick,’ who is one of the 
most distinguished men connected with geology. We honour him for his 
great attainments, and for the genial manner which distinguishes him ; and 


with him we couple that college of which he is an eminent professor—the 


University of Cambridge. (Great cheering 

At a meeting of the General Committee, on Tuesday, after an animated 
discussion, it was determined that Cheltenham should be the rallying- 
point for the Association next year. Dr. Daubeny was elected President, 
and the Earl of Ducie and the Bishop of Gloucester Vice-Presidents 

Some extracts from papers read in the Sections on subjects of genera 
interest may not be unacceptable. 

Dr. Scoresby addressed the section of Mathematical and Physical 
Science on the magnetism of iron ships and its changes; laying down 
and elucidating these propositions 

‘That the spontaneous influence of simple induction is to develop in the 
fabric of an iron ship, whilst on the stocks, a magnetic condition, having a 
polar axis and equatorial plane conformable to those of the earth; and that 
the effect of the mechanical violence to which the material of the ship is 
subjected in the process of building, is to augment the spontaneous develop- 
ment into a high degree of intensity of retentive magnetism, with cor- 
responding polar direction. Thus, if in the interior of an iron ship, at a 
place somewhere near the general centre of gravity of the whole of the me- 





tallic material, we could place a dipping-needle, such needle, supposing it to 
assume its true position, would point out the direction of the polar axis, or 
ixis of greatest magnetic intensity of the ship; whilst a plane, as- 
sumed to extend from the middle or centre of the dipping-needle, at 
right angles to the needle’s direction, would press through the ship’s 
sides, &c., at the place where the iron was magnetically neutral. .... 
The magnetic polar axis and equatorial plane, originally resulting from 
the position of the ship whilst being built, are liable to change, 
and generally do change, after the ship is launched. ... . A third 
fundamental proposition in naval magnetics claiming some elucidation 
is, that the tendency of mechanical action, whilst a ship, in her com- 
mercial progress, is cast on almost every variety of course, is to reduce the 
original obliquity of the p ixis into a vertical or normal position er 
An iron ship's original deviation decreases with time—or rather according 
to the quantity of s the ship performs, or knocking about she expe- 
riences. Hence the further fact of experience that in readjustments of the 
compass, the magnets designed to act antagonist illy to the ship’s deviating 
action require to be removed further off. And, finally, we find that other 


result of experience—that the compass action in iron ships improves in satis- 
factoriness with their progress in sea-going service, so as, in a large number 
of cases, to give little trouble or anxiety to the navigator, After the 
attainment of the normal position of the ship’s magnetic axis, such normal 
position is liable to be disturbed, transiently or temporarily, by violent 
shocks of the sea, or very heavy straining, especially on changes of course 
after long sailing in one direction."” Dr, Scoresby denies that the practical 
difficulty of correcting compasses of iron ships is overcome. ‘ Now, let it be 
observed, that iron s ire incapable of correct compass-guidance ; for it 
is the ultimate aim of all my discussions and inquiries on the subject to 
show that the liability to compass-disturbances may be satisfactorily over- 
come, but that the compasses as ordinarily in use, and compasses adjusted by 
fixed magnets, cannot be safely relied on, In particular ships, experience 
may show that the various magnetic pieces about the deck are mutually com- 
pensating ; and with a very large proportion it may not be improbable the 
compasses are found to act sufficiently well for general utility and safe guid- 
ance. But nevertheless, I must affirm, supported by the accordance of mag- 
netic experiments and sound magnetic principles, and a large body of posi- 
tive evidence in the form of facts of ¢ Xperience, that the magnetic polarity 
is liable to shift in any iron ship, and that such change may produce, and 
almost always does, compass-disturbance—not a disturbance always so con- 
siderable as to be practically appreciable or endangering, but yet strictly 
and truly tending to interfere with the true or previously imagined normal 
condition of experience.” 

In the section of Mechanical Science, Mr. Ward, in the absence of Mr. 
Bridges Adams, read a paper on Artillery and Projectiles, 

The object of this paper was call attention to the great importance of 
the length of bore in artillery, in proportion to diameter, and the desirability 
of increasing length rather than diameter, with a view to increased range. The 
length of ancient artillery, of Eastern artillery, and that of rude nations gene- 
rally, and in modern times the length of American rifles, and also of ducking 

llateral proof. The fact that long pieces of artillery are 
more difficult to construct than short ones, and especially by nations with 
rude appliances, makes it very probable that some great gain is the res alt of 

















guns, Was: 


length, or the rude na s would have abandoned it for the sake of facile 
construction. The ap; udvantages to be gained by length were—first, 
greater certainty of aim; secondly, greater truth of direction; thirdly, ex- 
pansive action of the powder in addition to the mere explosive force, follow- 
ing up the projectile, instead of being wasted on the atmosphere; the great 


weight of material rding by its inertia a better abutment for the powder 
t 


to at n the shot, and a greater security against vibration, as evidenced by 


the lessened re« fa heavy gun as compared with a light one: and it was 
argued that without som ich advantages an American hunter would not 
carry into the w long and heavy a rifle. Reasoning by analogy, if the 


American rifle were right, modern artillery was wrong. Probably the in- 
feriority of ancient powder in its explosive effect, i. e. its slow burning, had 
given rise to the length of guns at the outset; and the fact that modern 
gun-cotton was judged untitted for hand-guns and artillery, though the 
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best material for blasting rocks, was an indication that expansive action 
was an important element as applied to projectiles, lessening the sud- 
den strain on the gun without losing effect. Modern artillery has been 
shortened for inconvenience of weight in transport, and to save space on 
shipboard ; and it had been sought to compensate for the lost advantages by 
increasing the strength and quantity of the powder. Another object in this 
paper was to point out the necessity for breech-loading as an accompaniment 
of long guns. It was shown that the inefficiency of breech-loading hitherto 
had been caused by the brittle nature of the material—cut iron, by the want 
of sufficient increase in the quantity of material to compensate for the loss 
of contiguity, and by the imperfect practice of making the transverse open- 
ing of an angular form, instead of a curved form. The breech-plug should 
be of circular or oval section, with a simple wedge-arrangement to move it 
in and out of position, and with the vent passing horizontally through it to 
the powder, thus saving the gun from damage, and replacing a worn vent 
with a new breech-plug. In steam-vessels, streams of water could be driven 
through breech-loading guns to cool them down when heated. The prin- 
ciple of charging the gun was dwelt on; and it was considered as a steam- 
engine cylinder, the steam being provided by the combustion of the powder, 
instead of by a separate boiler. The necessity was pointed out of having 
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| lissier he said—‘* Honour to you! honour to our brave army! 
| to all my sincere congratulations.” 


the bore smooth and polished and free from rust, and also the importance | 


of using a separate steam-piston of wad to stop windage, which it was essen- 
tial should be elastic and lubricated ; showing also that making a non-elastic 
projectile serve as a piston or wad to stop windage was a very unmechanical 
process. In charging a breech-loading gun, a strong, thick, well-tallowed 
wad of papier mache should be placed behind the powder, which would 
effectually close the joint. In front of the powder should be a cylindric 
piston of papier maché, also tallowed, formed of a salient and reéntrant cone, 
one entering the other, and spreading out so as effectually to close the | 
windage ; the total length of the cylinder piston being in excess of the 
diameter of the bore, and acting elastically on the projectile, to prevent frac- 
ture. A new form of projectile was advocated—a bayonet-section, with the 
centre or core thicker towards the point to put the centre of gravity in ad- 
vance of the central length, and keep it point foremost. This would give 
greater power of penetration, a maximum of resistance area, and greater ac- 
curacy of flight, with increased range, in the principle of the long and nar- | 
row steam-boat through the water. The edges or feathers of the projectile 
to fit accurately the bore of the gun, and to be formed either parallel or with | 
a rifle-spiral; but the rifle principle was considered in all cases to diminish 
range, by absorbing power in guidance. A rocket might be formed on the 
same principle, taking up a secondary self-projecting power after the ex- | 
penditure of the first. A new kind of trunnion was advocated—a spherical | 
ring formed in the gun, and acting as a ball and socket, so that by means of 
a slot-sight the gun might be used with a closed port; the recoil being ab- 
sorbed by caoutchouc, and the gunner’s breech-loading would be perfectly | 
protected. Allusion was made toa proposition of General Bentham to fix 
guns in steam-vessels, and aim them by steam and rudder power. The 


writer proposed to fix very heavy long guns at a determined angle length- | 


long with the keel, on the breech-loading plan, and to attain the range by 
advancing or retreating. After alluding to the defective strength and in- | 
ternal crushing of cast-iron guns, the writer argued on the desirability of 
lining them with malleable metal to stop the pores ; and set forth a new plan 
for forging wrought-iron guns, by preparing short cylinders accurately 
turned to jet each other, heating them by radial jets of gas under compres- 
sion like a large blow-pipe, and producing welded joints by hydrostatic com- 
pression of the cylinders one on the other; thus avoiding all percussion and 
overheating, and producing a fibrous instead of a granular mass, with the 
fibres round the axis of the gun. 

In the section of Chemistry, Professor Ramsay of Glasgow described a 
process by which Mr. Robert M‘Pherson, of Rome, had succeeded in ob- 
taining beautiful photo-lithographs ; specimens of which had been hung 


| impossible to expel them. 


up in the photographic exhibition now open in connexion with the Asso- | 


ciation. The steps of the process are as follows— 

‘1. Bitumen is dissolved in sulphuric ether, and the solution is poured on 
an ordinary lithographic stone. The ether quickly evaporates, and leaves a 
thin coating of bitumen spread uniformly over the stone. This coating is 
sensitive to light; a discovery made originally by M. Niepre, of Chalons. 
2. A negative on glass, or waxed payer, is applied to the sensitive coating of 
bitumen, and exposed to the full rays of the sun for a period longer or shorter 
according to the intensity of the light; and a faint impression on the bitu- 
men is thus obtained. 3. The stone is now placed in a bath of sulphuric 
ether, which almost instantaneously dissolves the bitumen, which has not 
‘been acted upon by light; leaving a delicate picture on the stone, composed 
of bitumen on which the light has fallen. 4. The stone, after being carefully 
washed, may be at once placed in the hands of the lithographer; «ho is to 
treat it in the ordinary manner with gum and acid, after which proofs may 
be thrown off by the usual process.”’ x 

Professor Ramsay stated, that this process, modified, had been employed 
with success to etch plates of steel or copper, without the use of the burin. 
“1. The metal plate is prepared with a coating of bitumen precisely in the 
manner noticed above. 2. A positive picture on glass or paper is then ap- 

lied to the bitumen, and an impression is obtained by exposure to light. 3. 

he plate is plunged into a bath of ether, and the bitumen not acted upon 
by light is dissolved out. A beautiful negative remains on the plate. 4. 
The plate is now to be plunged in a galvano-plastic bath, and gilded. The 
gold adheres to the bare metal that refuses to attach itself to the bitumen. 5. 
The bitumen is now removed entirely by the action of spirits and gentle 
heat. The lines of the negative picture are now represented in bare steel or 
copper, the rest of the plate being covered by a coating of gold. 6. Nitric 
acid is now applied as in the common etching process. The acid attacks the 
lines of the picture formed by the bare metal, but will not bite into the 
gilded surface. A perfect etching is thus obtained.’ 

Among the papers read in the Geographical Section, was one describ- 
ing the results of a scientific expedition to Babylon, by Dr. Julius Op- 
pert. A few extracts may prove interesting. 

‘Observing the startling fact of the same size and grandeur of all Baby- 
lonian square bricks on one side to be of the identic size of all stone slabs on 
the other, I measured 550 bricks and all the stone slabs I could find, with 
the utmost accuracy; and I found then that the side of the brick square was 
to the side of the stone square like three to five; that the former of an 
amount 0.m, 315 was the Babylonian foot, while the latter was the Baby- 
lonian cubit, and 0.m. 525 long; and by a surprising but not fortuitous co- 
incidence, this value of 0.m. 525 is exactly the length of the Egyptian cubit. 
I found that the Chaldeans had a greater measure of 360 cubits—viz. 600 
feet; and this greater itinerary length was the stadium of the Chaldeans of 
189 m., only fourteen feet longer than the Olympic one. As Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Herodotus assign both the circuit of the walls of Babylon a length of 
480 stadia, the square side of 120 will be 22,680 metres (fourteen miles) ; 
and my trigonometrical survey has proved the truth of my reasoning. . . . . 
Babylon thus filled a space of 513 square kilometres—viz. a little more than 
200 square miles. But this huge surface was not all inhabited : in the exte- 
rior enclosure, made by Nebuchadnezzar, were contained immense fields, 
that in case of siege provided the city with corn and protected her from the 
horrors of famine. This exterior wall is said to have been destroyed by Da- 
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rius when he took Babylon. But there were in the inside of that great cir. 
cumvallation five other walls, as the most important of the Babylonian 
writers assures us, and this statement is confirmed by the Babylonian in. 
scriptions. The next concentric circumvallation, which we may name C,, 
was a square in the same direction as the exterior, but only of 360 stadia 
(ten miles a side). Concentric with this wall was a third, that enclosed the 
real city of the Babylonians, situated at the very spot of the town of Hillah,” 


Foreign ant Colonial. 


France.—When the intelligence of the fall of Sebastopol reached 
Paris, the Emperor did not fail to forward, in brief but emphatic terms, 
his congratulations and thanks to the French and English armies. The 
Moniteur of Monday printed the text of the message. To Marshal Pé. 
Present 
At the same time, the Emperor 
directed the Marshal “ to congratulate the English army in his name for 
the constant bravery and fortitude of which it has given proof during this 
long and painful campaign.” 

The Emperor received on Monday the Members of the Statistical 
Congress which has been held in Paris; they were presented by M. 
Rouher. The Emperor talked affably with them, and in return com- 
pliments to France and the Napoleonic dynasty were not wanting. M., 
Heuschling, the representative of Belgium, observed, that the first enu- 
meration of a great country’s productive forces was made in France during 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, in 1698; and that the creation of the 
first office of statistics in Europe was due to the Emperor Napoleon the 
First. 

The Turkish Ambassador, on Tuesday, presented to the Emperor, 
Prince Bibesco, former Hospodar of Wallachia, and Prince Cantacuzene, 
formerly Kaimakan of that Principality. 

Madame Bosquet, the mother of the General, was congratulated by the 
good folks of Pau on the escape of her son with a slight wound. The 
Minister of War, also, by telegraph, directed the Prefect to “ inform 
Madame Bosquet, that her son the General is going on well, and that he 
hopes by the next mail to write to his mother with the hand of his con- 
tused arm. This good news, dated the 11th, is sent to me by Marshal 
Pélissier.” 

Tue Crimea.—The Telegraph steamer, having on board Major Curzon 
with the full despatches describing the capture of Sebastopol, was delayed 
by storms, and did not arrive at Marseilles till Thursday morning; so 
that our information from the Crimea is limited to telegraphic messages, 
and the letters brought by the ordinary mail-boat. 

The telegraphic messages include two from Prince Gortschakoff and 
one from Marshal Pélissier. Those of Gortschakoff follow. 

**8th September, Noon.—The enemy receives nearly every day new rein- 
forcements. The bombardment continues with unexampled violence, Our 
loss has been more than 2500 men in the last twenty-four hours.” 

** Ten o'clock.—The troops of your Imperial Majesty have defended Se- 
bastopol to the last extremity ; but it was impossible to hold it longer on 
account of the infernal fire which was poured on the town. The troops have 
passed over to the North side, after eo pee repelling six out of seven 
assaults made by the enemy. It was only at the Korniloff that we found it 
The enemy will find in Sebastopol nothing but 
blood-stained ruins.” 

** Sept. 11, Evening.—We have blown up a great part of the fortifications 
of the Southern part of Sebastopol. The enemy begins to appear, in not 
very numerous groups, amidst the ruins of the town. We have transported 
to the North part of the place all the wounded who remained in the Southern 
part* after its evacuation.” 

The despatch of Marshal Pélissier is an inventory of some of the spoils 
found among the “ blood-stained ruins.” 

“* Sebastopol, Sept. 17.—The enemy, in his work of destruction, spared the 
magnificent docks and the adjoining barracks, as well as Fort Nicholas and 
the Quarantine Fort. An Anglo-French Commission, charged to ascertain 
the quantity of stores left by the Russians, has begun its duties. The first 
result is thus given—‘We have found in the place about 4000 cannon; 
50,000 cannon-balls; few hollow-shot, but a large supply of grape; and 
abundance of powder, notwithstanding the explosions ; 500 anchors, of which 
half are in good order; 25,000 kilogrammes of copper; two steam-engines, 
< ~~ an power each, and a considerable number of masts sawed into 

anks.””’ 

’ “Sept. 18.—Our generals and superior officers who were wounded are 
going on as well as possible. There is no fear on their account.” 

An extract from a despatch of General Simpson, dated September 4, 
seems to show that the evacuation of Sebastopol was deliberately preme- 
ditated— 

“‘ Within the last few days a second bridge has been commenced from the 
North shore to Karabelnaia, the object being evidently to expedite the re- 
moval of stores from the dockyard. The continued reports we receive 10- 
duce General Pélissier and myself to believe that the enemy still meditate 


| an attack in force on our positions on the Tchernaya; to meet which, the 


troops are kept in a continued state of readiness.” : 

The letters published yesterday morning in the newspapers describe the 
opening of the bombardment, and give details to the very eve of the as- 
sault. From these accounts it appears that the fire began furiously from 
the French left—that is, the batteries facing the town front—at five m 
the morning ; and that it was taken up in succession by Chapman's and 
Gordon’s batteries and the French on their extreme right. The fire was 
rapid and sustained on the part of the French, steady and deliberate from 
our batteries. The Russians replied to this enveloping fire, but without 
the terrific weight and vigour that distinguished their previous efforts ; and 
it was believed at the time that they were employing the well-worn tactics of 
withdrawing their guns. During the night, shells and rockets rained in con- 
stant showers upon the town and works—thirty in four minutes were seen 
to burst in the Malakoff; while additional supplies were forwarded to 
increase the conflagrations that broke out here and there, The losses 
the trenches were small compared to those of previous bombardments. 
The secret of the impending assault was well kept, but it was known 2 
the camp on the Friday afternoon. In the plan of attack it was arranged 
that the English should not assail the Redan until the French had won 
the Malakoff. 

Among the rumours of the week, has been one that Prince Gortscha- 


| koff had offered to evacuate the Crimea if he were permitted to take away 


his arms and baggage. Another, at present unconfirmed, takes the follow- 


ing shape in the Times, 
* This seems to refer to the 500 men mentioned in a former despatc 
been left, and who were probably taken away by permission of Marshal Péliss 
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“ Vienna, Tuesday, September 18th, Noon.—I have received the follow- 
ing from a Russian source, which is see | TY correct: ‘The Rus- 
sian Embassy yesterday received intelligence that the Russian troops were 
retreating from Bakshiserai and Simpheropol to Perekop. Prince Gortscha- 
koff, the Russian Ambassador at Vienna, was greatly affected at the news.’ ” 

The casualties of the British, from the 31st August to the 2d Septem- 
ber inclusive, were—1 officer, 23 men killed ; 6 officers, 113 men wounded. 
The officer killed was Captain Fraser, 95th Foot. The officers wounded 
were Lieutenant H. G. C. Burningham, 83d Foot; Lieutenant and Ad- 
‘utant J. Forbes, 30th Foot (since dead); Lieutenant J. A. Price, R.A. ; 
Tieutenant L. 8. T. M. Cary, Rifle Brigade ; Lieutenant C. F. Roberts, 
R.A. ; Captain T. Smith, 90th Foot. Captain Ross, 3d Foot, missing. 

The Russians report that the Allied position at Kertch has been greatly 
strengthened. The French journals notice that Admiral Bruat has caused 
Tamar and Tangoria, in front of Yenikalé, to be occupied by 1200 of the 
Allied seamen. 


Rvss1a.—Instead of proceeding to Warsaw, as was recently reported, 
it is now said that the Emperor of Russia, accompanied by the three 
Grand Dukes his brothers, has left St. Petersburg for Moscow, Nicolaieff, 
and the Crimea. His Majesty addressed his army from St. Petersburg, 
on the 11th September, in these terms— 

“ The defence of Sebastopol, which has been so prolonged, and which is 
perhaps unexampled in military annals, has attracted the attention not only 
of Russia but of all Europe. From its very outset, it placed its defenders on 
the same rank as the most illustrious heroes of our country. For a space of 
eleven months, the garrison of Sebastopol has disputed with a powerful ene- 
my each foot of ground, and each of its enterprises has been distinguished by 
acts of the most brilliant bravery. The obstinate bombardment, renewed 
four times, and which has been justly called infernal, shook the walls of our 
fortifications, but could not shake or diminish the zeal and perseverance of 
their defenders. They fought the enemy or died with indomitable courage, 
and, with an abnegation worthy of the soldiers of Christ, without once 
thinking of yielding. In regretting with all my heart the loss of so many 
generous Warriors, who have offered their lives as a sacrifice to the coun- 
try, and in submitting myself with veneration to the judgment of the 
Almighty, who has not been pleased to crown their acts with com- 
plete success, I believe it my sacred duty to express on this occasion, 
jn my own name and in that of all Russia, to the ome garrison of Sebas- 
topol, the most profound gratitude for their indefatigable labours, for the 
blood which they have shed in the defence for nearly a year of the fortifica- 
tions which they raised in the course of a few days. But there is an impos- 
sibility even for heroes. The 8th of this month, after six desperate assaults 
had been repulsed, the enemy succeeded in obtaining possession of the im- 
portant Korniloff Bastion; and the General-in-chief of the army of the 
Crimea, desiring to spare the precious blood of his companions, which under 
these circumstances would only have been uselessly shed, determined on 
passing to the Northern side of the place, leaving to the enemy only blood- 
stained ruins. These heroes, objects of the general esteem of their com- 
rades, will no doubt offer, on reéntering the ranks of the army, new exam- 
ples of the same warlike virtues. With them and like them, all our troops, 
animated with the same unlimited faith in Providence, and the same 
ardent love for me and their country, will always and everywhere combat 
with courage the enemies who touch the honour and the integrity of the 
country; and the name of Sebastopol, which has acquired immortal glory 
by so many sufferings, and the names of its defenders, will live eternally in 
the hearts of all Russians with the names of the heroes who immortalized 
themselves in the battle-fields of Pultawa and Borodino. ALEXANDER.” 

The interior condition of Russia continues to exhibit sutfering under 


the pressure of the war, and evidence of the fact leaks out from time to | 


time. Thus, the St. Petersburg correspondent of the Berlin National Ga- 
cette writes on the 10th, that the price of salt has reached an extraordi- 
nary height. Eleven out of fourteen sugar-factories are shut up. The 
Trading Gazette announces now in almost every number—“ For flax, 
hemp, linseed, and other raw materials, no purchasers.” A letter from 
Odessa, of the 20th, in the Constitutionnel, says—‘* The winding-up of the 
affairs of houses of commerce, warehouses, and shops, goes on without in- 
terruption. Doors are closed in quick succession, and the inhabitants 
emigrate. Merchandise becomes exhausted by degrees, and begins to fail | 
every day for the wants of that part of the richer population which is 
forced to remain here, and who have been accustomed to a luxury equal 
to that of the capital. In a word, the greatest ruin and desolation exists.” | 


_ Gerwany.—Rumours of a contradictory character, in Vienna and Ber- | 
lin, followed the diffusion of the news that Sebastopol had fallen at last. 
One story is, that in communicating the intelligence to his uncle the 

ing of Prussia, the Emperor Alexander made use of the remarkable 
words that “ Russia would never make peace upon such a defeat.” An- 
other story finds a place in the Frankfort Post, forwarded to that respect- 
able journal from a “good source” in Vienna. 

“A fresh attempt is to be made to reéstablish peace. A fresh note will be 
sent ¢o Russia through the medium of Austria. In this note the demands of 
the Allied Powers will be once more explicitly stated, and the proposition 
Will be made for reopening negotiations on this basis. Should Russia not 
accept this proposition, the military convention between Austria and the 

estern Powers will be immediatety ratified. Respecting the demands of 
the Western Powers, the assurance has been given that they are still mode- | 
rate to.an eminent degree. The original programme has been retained, uor 

4 single point been added that is not the natural consequence of the 

tary advantages obtained. Among these consequences is an indemnity 
or war-expenses, which will doubtless figure as the most important feature 
of the new negotiations. 

A fresh treaty is spoken of as having been concluded between France 
and England on the one part and Turkey on the other. Its object is to in- 
at the W estern Powers with the right of keeping garrisons in various parts 
Gan” The points specified are Varna, Adrianople, Constantinople, and 

alipoli. Varna and Sinope would be used as maritime stations by the 

estern Powers,” ° 

A telegraphic message from Hamburg states, from “ good private intelli- 
=e, that “ Austria signifies her willingness again to undertake the work 
pe mediation, and proposes new conferences at Vienna. France has in- 
ra a willingness to negotiate, but only at Paris.” [Wants confirma- 


The King of Bavaria opened the Legislative Chambers on the 15th, in 
a After expressing great satisfaction that “ the blessings of peace 
the Ge a preserved to Bavaria, and that in the midst of great combats 
Cheshen ee neaticn has preserved its union,” the King informs the 
the fin = at their business will accordingly be limited to regulating 
auces, dealing with railway bills, and amending the penal code. 
ItaLy.—The state of Naples continues to be a subject of public com- 


ment in Germany and France as well as in England. The atrocities per- | 





| petrated by the police have drawn down severe censures on all sides. As 
a specimen, the following is guaranteed by the Paris Presse. 

“* Everybody now knows of the death of the unfortunate Lorenzo, who 
was bastinadoed for having\ replied with dignity to the insults of the sbirro 
Campagna. It should be known that Lorenzo's bourreaux were ordered to 
pause four minutes between\ every blow of the stick, and the number of 
blows awarded was one hundred! The surgeon in attendance remonstrated 
after the fiftieth stroke, and declared that if the punishment was carried 
further death must inevitably ensue. But neither the generous intervention 
of the surgeon por the piercing shrieks of the victim could stay the execu- 
tioners The ¥ red blows were scrupulously administered, the four 
minutes’ interval belyg observed throughout; and, after a torture which 
lasted seven houre, thaunfortunate man was transported to the prison hos- 
pital, where he very sp edily expired.” 

In addition to the feeling aroused by these cruelties, there has been a 
diplomatic difficulty arising out of the treatment experienced by Mr. 
Fug an at the hands of the Director of P Ve have heard succes- 
sively that the King refused to make the slightest concession or repara- 
tion of the insult ; that the Neapolitan Government had given its envoy 
in London, Prince Carini, unlimited leave of absence ; that the agitation 
in Naples was immense, and the rigour of the police without example; 
and finally, that the King had given in, and had dismissed Mazza, the 
Director of Police. 

It is stated that the Austrian Government has given its energetic sup- 
port to the demands of the Western Powers upon Naples; intimating, 
that if the latter does not give satisfaction to the former, Austria will 


“eee 
eave Naples to her 





hi 
olice, 





tate. 

It seems beyond a doubt that the Muratists are alive to the chances of 
the turmoil. Bearing on this subject is a letter from M. Manin, sent to 
but not published in the Sk and J’resse, and seeing the light in the 
Times, 

* Monsieur le Rédacteur—As regards a pamphlet which has just been 
published, under the title of ‘Italian Question, Murat and the Bourbons,’ 
you have inserted in your journal a declaration from M. de Ricciardi. Will 
you be so kind as to add mine to it, as follows—‘ Faithful to my motto, In- 
dependence and Unity, I reject everything that deviates from it. If rege- 
nerated Italy is to have a hing, there is but one possible, and that is the 
King of Piedmont.’ Accept the assurance of my distinguished consideration, 

* Paris, Sept. 16, 1855. ANIN,.” 

There have been great rejoicings in Piedmont over the fall of Sebas- 
topol. 


PortucaLt,—The reign of Don Pedro the Fifth was formally inau- 
gurated on the 16th, at Lisbon. Appearing before the Cortes, the young 
King declared his adhesion to the policy of the Cabinet, and gave it his 
confidence. Lis accession was welcomed by the people with joyful 
demonstrations ; and the British men-of-war, Neptune, Sanspareil, and 

tosamond, arrived just in time to fire the salute that courtesy required, 
The electric telegraph was used for the first time to notify the accession 
to Europe. 

Hoxianp.—The King in person opened the Legislative session at the 
Hague on Monday. At peace with all the Powers, his Majesty’s speech 
says, Holland has religiously maintained a strict neutrality, which is 
“‘ appreciated by the belligerent Powers” ; and “though the influence of 
the war has been sensibly felt by our commerce and navigation, these 
important branches are yet, however, in a satisfactory position.” The 
produce of the taxes answers liberally to expectation; and the redemp- 
tion of the debt will be continued. 


Inp1ta.—The overland mail arrived in London on Monday, with ad- 
vices from Bombay to the 13th, and Calcutta to the 9th August. 

The Santal insurrection, although vigorously opposed, had not been 
suppressed. It is estimated that the ravages of the insurgents have 
spread over a hundred square miles of territory; that hundreds of vil- 
lages have been destroyed, and thousands of lives lost. The origin of the 
insurrection has become less obscure. The leader of the insurgents is 
named Sindoo Mangee: one of his proclamations has been published. 

“It states that the Santals have been oppressed by the Bengalee money- 
lenders who had settled in their hills; that they were also oppressed by the 
Amlahs or Native officers of our Government, from whom they could obtain 
no redress; and that these oppressions were ‘the sins of the Sahibs’—that 
is, that the Government was responsible for them; that the Santals were, 
therefore, to take up arms to redress their own wrongs; that their Thakoor, 
or god, had become incarnate in the house of Sindoo Mangee, through whom 
all communications from him would be made. The proclamation directs the 
Santals to assemble at the appointed rendezvous, and put to death every Na- 
tive Amlah, and Muhazun, and European; and promises them the sove- 
reignty of the whole country on the right bank of the Ganges and the 
Bhagirutee. The incarnate deity promises to protect them from their ene- 
mies, and to turn the swords of the Suhibs into sticks, and their cannon- 
balls into water.” 

Another account states that the leaders of the Santals are four brothers 
—Sedu, Kanu, Bhyrub, and Chand Manjee. These men pretend to a 
direct intercourse with Heaven. It is said that some books which they 
have been accustomed to read to their followers have been taken, and 
that these books are translations of the Gospel of St. John into Ben- 
galee. 

Six thousand troops have been hurried to the scene ; and some of the 
incidents recorded illustrate the magnitude of the insurrection and the 
nature of the contest. 

“Towards the East of the hills their progress has been effectually checked 
by the troops which accompanied Mr. Toogood, the civil magistrate ; whose 
energy and activity are beyond all praise. The party came up with a large 
body of the Santals flushed with success and gorged with plunder, 
and routed them, after a conflict of several hours, with great slaughter. 
On two occasions, however, they have been enabled to claim the vic- 
tory. A large body of our troops, including the Hill Rangers, marched 
out under Major Burroughs against a large party of Santals, whom 
they might have crushed with the greatest ease, but they marched back 
to their encampment without any effort, pursued by the enemy, and suc- 
ceeded in killing one Santal who had taken refuge in a tree. The Major’s 
conduct is to be subjected to a court of inquiry. In Beerbhoom, Lieutenant 
Toulmin, a dashing and gallaut officer, led one hundred of his men against 
the Sautals, who were posted on the opposite side of a nullah or creek, deep 
in mud. Contrary to the advice of Lieutenant Raikes and his Native officers, 
he determined to go through the nullah into a thick jungle in pursuit of 
the enemy ; and was cut off, with thirteen of his men; the rest retreated in 
good order, under the admirable leading of one of the Native officers. Many 
feats of gallantry, not only on our part, but sometimes on that of the enemy, 
have marked this campaign. The Railway officers have made a noble stand 
at Rampore Haut; which, but for the exertions of this handful of brave 
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Europeans, would have been plundered and burnt, and the country in the 
rear devastated. One of the Railway officials defended his bungalow for 
weeks, as if it had been a regular fortification. 
his own raising, a third of whom were armed with rifles, has pursued the 
rebels and burnt down their villages. Lieutenant Delamain, with a small 
body of men, has made great havoc among large masses of the rebels. On 
one occasion, a thousand came down on him and his eighty Sepoys on one 
flank, and eight hundred on the other: with his own hand he slew eight of 
the leading men, and a half-fledged Sepoy at his side is said to have cut 
down eleven. In about fifteen minutes the mass was seen to sway from side 
to side, and in five more they had all bolted. On the other hand, thirty of 
our troops came up with a large body of Santals, who were plundering a vil- 
lage: the greater number of the enemy tled, but twenty-three took refuge 
in a mud-walled house, and fought for three hours and a half, till every one 
of them was killed.”’ 

A chain of posts has been established from Rajmahal to Sooree ; and 
this has in some measure checked the progress of the rebels; but when 
pressed they retire to their own forests, whither they cannot be safely 
pursued, and thence pounce upon defenceless villages. Through the ex- 
ertions of Mr. Halliday, an electric telegraph has been established from 
Calcutta to Berhampore, with unexampled rapidity—one hundred and 
twenty miles in ten days. It was feared that the Santals would endea- 
vour to unite with the Coles, another disaffected tribe. 

There has also been an outbreak of some 200 Rohillas, who havi 
sessed themselves of a small fort in the Ahmednugger colle 
Troops had been despatched to give an account of them. 





pos- 
torate. 


Miistellanrons. 

Ministers have twice assembled in consultation since last Saturday. 
On Monday, a regular Cabinet Council was held at the Foreign Office ; 
attended by Lord Palmerston, the Lord Chancellor, Sir George Grey, the 
Earl of Clarendon, Sir William Molesworth, Lord Panmure, Sir 
Wood, and Mr. Vernon Smith. On Tuesday, Lord Palmerston, Sir 
Charles Wood, Sir George Grey, and Lord Panmure, met inthe War De- 
partment. In each case the sitting lasted upwards of two hours. 

On Wednesday, Lord Palmerston minutely inspected Woolwich arsenal. 


Charles 


Great activity is visible in the war departments of England and 
France. Shipments of horses and troops go on uninterruptedly from 
Marseilles and Toulon, and it is said that the transports are under orders 
for the Crimea “direct.” Last Sunday, 800 Guards, and 200 draughts 
for the Line, sailed from Southampton. There are already 1000 men of 
the Army Works Corps in the Crimea. Early in the weck, 200 more 
were sent, tools and all, across France to Marseilles. Detachments both 
of the Army Works and the Land Transport Corps are ordered to embark 
at Southampton on Tuesday next. A considerable cavalry reserve is to 
be assembled at Scutari. ‘Iwo troops are to be added immediately to 
each of the cavalry regiments at home, which will make each regiment 
600 strong. Lord Panmure has informed Lord Hardinge that two re- 
giments of the Foreign Legion are at his disposal. The Medical Orderly 
Corps in the East will be reinforced by draughts from Chatham. 

The Lords of the Admiralty, having completed their inspection of Ply- 
mouth and Devonport, have this week visited Portsmouth. 

The Admiralty inform the public, that “ Dr. Easton, Surgeon, R.N., 
and Mr. Sullivan, Master’s Assistant, who were captured at Hango in the 
Cossack’s boat, were exchanged at Odessa on the 18th instant.” 


In a correspondence with Sir John Shelley, the Chief Commissioner 
of Works explains that nothing will be done in regard to the road across 
St. James’s Park until the meeting of Parliament; and that the road 
contemplated will be contrived for the benefit ef the public in general, 


and not for the advantage of a particular locality. 








Dr. Barth, the African explorer, whose fate has caused considerable 
anxiety, arrived at Marseilles on the 8th instant, from Tripoli. A letter 
from Mr. Augustus Petermann, published in the Atheneum, recapitulates 


the progress and discoveries of Dr, Barth in Africa. 

** Jt was on the Sth of December 1849 that he left Marseilles for North 
Africa, in company with the late Dr. Overweg. Having arrived at Tripol 
the two travellers explored the Gharian mountains, during the month of 
February 1850 ; after which they started for Lake Tsad, together with the 
late Mr. Richardson, on the 23d of March. Travelling by way of the Oases 
of Llessi and Shiati, Murzuk and Jerdalus, they arrived at the Kasar Janoon, 
or Palace of the Demons, in the vicinity of Ghat, on the 15th of July. In 
exploring this celebrated group of hills Dr. Barth nearly perished; for he 
lost his way in the desert, was twenty-eight hours without water, and suf- 
fered the most horrible tortures from thirst, having drunk his own blood. 
Passing by Ghat, Talesseles, and Ais n, the trave llers entered the kingdom 
of Air, or Asben, on the 21st of August. Here Dr. Barth, by his firm and 
resolute bearing against an attacking body of Tuaricks, saved the expedition 
from an ignominious retreat back to the North. Afterwards, while his com- 
panions remained at Tintellust, he undertook, alone, a journey to Agadez, 
the capital, (4th October to 6th November,) by which he greatly added te 
the store of our knowledge of Northern Africa. : 2 

“* The expedition entered Sudan on the lst January 1851, 
Tagelal on the 11th ; 
route to Kashna and Kano. 
formation. 
Richardson’s death, which took place at Ungurutua on the 





and arrived at 


In this place he collected a great deal of in- 
; ] 


ith of March. 


With praiseworthy energy he hastened on to that place, in order to fulfil the | 


last duty to his travelling companion. He secured all his papers, and trans- 
mitted them to London, where they were shortly afterwards published. Ar- 
riving at Kuka on the 2d of April, he found the whole expedition dis- 
organized, and in a very disheartening condition, from being without pro- 
visions and means, their funds being entirely exuausted. But he succeeded 
in borrowing a sum of money from the Vizier of Bornu, paid the 
debts incurred by Mr. Richardson, and thus saved the expedition 
a second time from failure by his well-timed «nergy and perseverance. 
On the 29th of March 1851, Dr. Barth undertook his memorable journey to 
Adamawa, in which he discovered the river Binue ; by means of which, the 
long-hidden and hitherto inaccessible regions of Central Africa have been 
thrown open to English enterprise. Dr. Barth, having returned to Kuka 
from Adamawa on the 22d of July, explored Kanem from September to No- 
vember, in company with Dr. Overweg, and then penetrated in a direction of 
SSE. from Kuka, as far as Musgo and beyond, from the 25th of November to 
the Ist of February 1852. 

“‘ Dr. Barth, once more single-handed, undertook another journey, from 


the end of March to the 20th of August; in which he pushed his way East- 
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Another with sixty men of | 


where the travellers separated—Dr. Barth taking the | 


While on his march to Kuka, he received the sad news of Mr. | 
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wards across the river Shary into Bagirmi, and as far as its capital Maseiia ; 
by which journey he added considerably to our knowledge of the countries 
East and South-east from Lake Tsad, as far as the basin of the Nile. On the 
27th September 1852, Dr. Barth lost his only companion and friend, Dr, 
Overweg, who died on the borders of Lake Tsad; but his own health being 
unimpaired, he determined, with true heroism, to continue his researches 
alone, and undertook his bold journey to Timbuktu. He left Kuka on the 
25th of November 1852; reached Kashna in February 1853, Sakatu in the 
beginning of April, and entered Timbuktu on the 7th of September. After 
1 protracted stay of nearly a year at this famous place, he made his way 
back to Kano, which he reached on the 17th of October 1854; and on the Ist 
of December last met Dr. Vogel between that place and Kuka. Thence he 
recrossed the Sahara to Tripoli, and thus finally reached Marseilles, 

‘In his unparalleled journey to Timbuktu, Dr. Barth discovered two large 
empires, Gando and Hamd-Allahi, of which not even the names were known 
previously ; he gained a complete insight into the history and present state 
of Timbuktu, its people, and all the surrounding countries ; and for the first 
time made a minute survey of the river Kowara in its middle course, and 
altogether created a new era in the history of African discovery and re- 
generation. 

** A letter from Dr. Barth, dated Murzuk, July 20, and received after the 
despatch, contains also news of Dr. Vogel’s progress and intended move- 
ments. This youthful explorer had reached the great and celebrated Fel- 
lata town, Yakoba, which Lander, Overweg, Barth, the Chadda Expedition, 
ind others, had previously been anxious to visit, without, however, succeed. 
ing; Dr. Vogel was the first European who reached Yakoba. The position 
of this very import:nt point is, according to Dr. Vogel’s astronomical ob- 
servations—10° 17’ 30” North latitude, 9° 28’ 0" East longitude Greenwich; 
which is considerably different from all positions hitherto assumed, namely, 
much more to the North-west. From Yakoba Dr. Vogel intended to push 
his way to the South, across the Binue into Adamawa, to ascend the great 
mountain Alantika, situated South-east of Yola, and to penetrate as far ag 
libati and Baya (see Dr. Barth’s map published by me last year). Thence 
he intended to retrace his steps North-eastwards, in order to attempt the ex- 
ploration of Waday.” 


The Hereditary Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenberg-Strelitz haye 
left England for Germany. 

The Emperor of Austria has been shooting chamois in the Styrian woods 
and mountains. He dresses as a jiiger, and he is well received by the 
people. 

The King of Sardinia is expected to leave Genoa for France on the lst of 
next month. It is said that be will visit England. 


The Queen has sent 50/. to Mr. Middleton, the stationmaster at Banchory, 
who “ expressed ’’ the news of the fall of Sebastopol to Balmoral. 

Her Majesty has settled a pension of 30/. a year on the widow of William 
Haigh, who lost his life in attempting to grease an axle while the train was 
in rapid motion, on the Queen’s late Journey to Scotland. 

A statue of the Great Duke has been placed in the general court-room of 
the India House. It is of white marble; the sculptor is Mr. Matthew Noble 

Mr. Oliveira M.P. is indefatigable in the pursuit of his pet question, how 
to make wine cheaper in England. He is now in Portugal pursuing his in- 
quiries into everything pertaining to the wines of the country. 

The Greek merchants of Liverpool deny that any of their body have 
tampered with the barometer in the Exchange Room. They appointed a 
committee to wait upon the authorities of the Exchange upon the subject, 
and to ask am inquiry ; they report in the newspapers, tbat the Chairman of 
the Exchange Committee authorizes them to state that there is no evidence 
of any one, whether Greek or not, having practised upon the barometer, The 
keeper of the room, however, says some person did meddle with it. 

The bonfire that blazed near Balmoral last week was formed of timber cut 
and stacked for a similar purpose last year, when the false report of the fall 
of Sebastopol arrived: the pile was not lighted, and it remained ready fora 
year before the ‘‘ confirmation ”’ of the good news came. 

The stage-coach proprietors have presented Mr. J. E. Bradfield with a sil- 
ver salver and a purse of 1000 guineas in gratitude for his exertions as one af 
their body in obtaining a reduction of the mileage-duties. This handsome 
testimonial was bestowed at a dinner held at Greenwich. 

A live lizard has recently been sent through the post from Somersetshire 
to London. 

In 1852, a gentleman sent from Scotland, among others, a package of goods 
worth 28/., to Melbourne, fondly hoping for a good return. Last month, he 
received an account sale of his goods, amounting to 4/. odd; the 28/. worth 
of goods having realized 11/. 10s., and having been subject to charges 
amounting to 7/. odd. On applying for payment of the balance in the ae- 
count sales, he was mortified to find that outward freight and charges were 
still to be deducted, and that, instead of receiving any money, he was W- 
debted in those items. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 

















Ten Weeks Week 
of 1845-'54 of 1855. 

ZyMotic Diseases .....cecesescccccescsecsccececsccsesssssesess 613.6 os 288 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat , 43.8 oe 56 
Tubercular Diseases ........ 72.8 o- 171 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal M: ~ _e il 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........++++0ee00+ . 48 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiratio #0 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Urgans of Digestion .. . 56 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. 2... ..cccceeccccccscencecenes ° - ~ 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c..... oe . oe 15 
Rheumatiam , diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. ° one ‘ 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.  .....0. e eeee - 
MalfOrMaAtioNs ..ceececccccceceeseees coe . eee BS 
Premature Birth eons ~ 
ALrophy.....ees eooe |= 
Age .. " 7.6 sooo # 
BUAMeMeccccccccccccccceseccccscecescceseces t ener as 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance .......+ eeecces eee a rr aad 
ee, _ 
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Tota! (including unspecified causes rrererTt iit iiii) 


The transport Canterbury, bringing from Corfu 63 invalid soldiers, 4 
women, and 58 children, was lost on the 5th instant, at Vianna, on the Por- 
tuguese coast. During thick weather, early in the morning, she struck 
shoal of rocks. The crew behaved well; and, with assistance from Portu- 
guese boats, all persons were saved. 

A line of railway is projected between Saragossa and Madrid. nade 

Dantzic has suffered greatly from cholera this year: the disease now 
disappearing. : 

There has been a violent outbreak of cholera at Bayonne ; but its virulence 
soon abated. - 

The Patriarch of the Greek Papists died last week; and his body, seatec 
on a throne, with a jewelled mitre on his head, was taken to the a8 
Church with great solemnity. Several Consuls attended in full dress, ani 
company of Egyptian soldiers, with music and drums, headed the procession 
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Great crowds of Papists flocked about the body, to kiss the hands or part of | to express the deep sense which I know he entertained of the invaluable as 








the dress.—Letter from Alexandria. sistance and counsel he received on all occasions from Sir Edmund Lyons, 
Barbados and other West India islands have suffered from a hurricane; | When at times affairs looked gloomy and success doubtful, he was at hand 
many ships were wrecked. | to cheer and encourage ; and every assistance that could tend to advance the 


a : _ . . — 7 ren give . te snodewill Sat al amneteninen . 
4 young soldier of the Second European Regiment at Madras has carried | OPerations was given with the hearty good-will which characterizes the Bri 
off a prize of 3500 rupees, offered by a Native prince for the best translation tish sailor. Nothing has contributed more to the present undertaking than 





‘ ") | » cord .y . . } »riate » firs ~ am 
of an English work on midwifery into the Hindustani language. the cordial coOperation which has so happily existed from the first between 
*  enieacee the two services. 

CrystaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday **I cannot sufficiently express my approbation of the conduct of the Royal 
September 2 Ist, in luding season-ticket-holders, 42,872. Engineers under Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Jones, who has conducted 
—— = — = the siege operations from the beginning of this year. For some time past 

S . ¢ » 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. he has been suffering on a bed of sickness, but the eventful hour of the as- 
} - “ager 
It is impossible to satisty the demands of all who favour us with letters intended for sault a ~ age ange him to “song un aveent; 7 ogee petty ee on 
insertion. One of the communications still postponed, is another able paper on into the trenches to witness the completi pn of ms art uous unt ertak ings. 
Social © by “HH? My warmest thanks are due to the officers and soldiers of the Royal Artillery, 
ecimal Co ze, by B , 





under the command of Major-General Sir R. Dacres, who, during the ar- 


— nn aes ena ‘" ” — duous operations of this protracted siege, have so mainly contributed to its 
P (0) S T S (0 R I P | ultimate success. 

wR iy . re **T must beg further to record my thanks for the cordial codperation and 

SATURDAY. assistance I have received in carrying out the details of the service from the 

Before daybreak this morning, General Simpson’s despatch, describing Chief of the Staff, the Adjutant and Quartermaster-Generals, and General 


+onol 


the assault upon Sebastop , was published in a Gazette Extraordinary ; pan Dp! ae ye age per ey deen aoneh y Beng 
Major Curzon having reached London in the course of the night. | fore your Lordship the particular mention of officers of the various branches 
General Simpson to Lord Panmure. of this army, whom I shall beg to recommend to your favourable notice. 
“« Before Sebastopol, September 9, 1855. ‘** 1 intrust this despatch to the care of Brevet-Major the Honourable Lei- 

“‘ My Lord—I had the honour to apprize your Lordship, in my despatch of | cester Curzon, who has been Assistant Military Secretary to my noble re 
the 4th instant, that the Engineer and Artillery officers of the Allied Armies | decessor and myself since the commencement of this war, and who will be 
had laid before General Pélissier and myself a report recommending that the | able to give your Lordship more minute details than the limits of a despatch 
assault should be given on the 8th instant, after a heavy fire had been kept | will allow. 
up for three days. This arrangement I agreed to; and I have to congratu- “T have, &e, James Srupson, General Commanding.” 
late your Lordship on the glorious results of the attack of yesterday, which Tho Het of camnsiéies enclosed ceanicte candy of that of Gee cles, “hans 
has ended in the posse ssic n of the town, dockyards, and public buildings, and | »ames were supplie ] last week from ~ tele graphic mé¢ a to Lord Panmure. 
destruction of the last ships of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. Three That list was correct with few exceptions. Captain Hutton, 97th, re ported 
steamers alone remain, and the speedy capture or sinking of these must killed, is “ missing” ; Lieutenant H. M. Vaughan, 90th, reported severely 
speedily follow. . . i . | wounded, also *‘missing.’”” Among the omissions in the former list are— 

“It was arranged that at twelve o'clock in the day the French columns of | | jeutenant R. Swire, 17th. Captain W. J. Gillum. lst, Ensign R. Peachey, 
attack were to leave their trenches, and take possession of the Malakoff and ie soneneain senna ( - sion 3 R ‘ieee 63th. Ensien W. W. Youns , 
adjacent works. After their success had been assured and they were fairly | j9¢h—severely wounded: Lieutenant C. J. Moorsom, 30th, Captain W. $ 
established, the Redan was to be assaulted by the English; the Bastion, | Richards, 53th, Captain J. N. Sargent. 95th, Lieutenant J. A. Hamilton 
Central, and Quarantine Forts, on the left, were simultaneously to be at- | 4)<¢ Lieutenant W yoo 62d. Ensien G. Toseland, 33d, Lieutenant J. W. 
tacked by the French. At the hour appointed, our allies quitted their | ous 90th, Ensign J. E. D. Hill. 97th—slightly wounded. _ ses 
trenches; entered and carried the apparently impregnable defences of the In the former list, the name Captain “ Twiling,” 90th, should have been 
Malakoff with that impetuous valour which characterizes the French attack ; Captain “Tinling,” 90th ; Lieutenants J. Laurie and N. Harris belong to 
and, having once obtained possession, they were never dislodged. The tri- | the 44th. not the 34th: “Ensign A. Martin, 11th.” should bave been Lieue 
color planted on the parapet was the signal for our troops to advance. The tenant R. C. Martin, 19th; and “ Lieutenant Wallis, 33d,” should have been 
arrangements for the attack I intrusted to Lieutenant-General Sir Wil- | Jioutenant Willis, 33d. ee =e : 
liam Codrington, who carried out the details in concert with Lieutenant- | ~ ,, War elgg ae Pp ei ——— 
General Markham. I determined that the Second and Light Divisions Var Department, September 22.—Lord Panmure having, in consequence 
should have the honour of the assault, from the circumstance of their | of mumerous inquiries, asked General Simpson to report upon the condition 
having defended the batteries and approaches against the Redan for so | of the wounded officers, has received by telegraph, dated 20th instant, 
many ménths, and from the intimate knowledge they possessed of the ground. 

“ The fire of our artillery having made as much of a breach as possible in 





a. M., a satisfactory account of their progress towards recovery.’ 


the salient of the Redan, I decided that the columns of assault should be di- In a despatch dated September 19, published this morning by the 
rected against that part, as being less exposed to the heavy flanking fire by Moniteur, Marshal Pélissier says ~ P 
which this work is protected. It was arranged between Sir W. Codrington “Of the 4000 cannon found at Sebastopol at least 50 are of brass. Others 


and Lieutenant-General Markham that the assaulting column of 1000 men Were thrown into the roadstead at the time of the retreat. I have ordered 
should be formed by equal numbers of these two divisions; the column of them to be sought for. We have already taken 200,000 kilogrammes of 
the Light Division to lead, that of the Second to follow. They left the | powder away from the place, and there is still more to be found. The num- 
trenches at the preconcerted signal, and moved across the ground preceded ber of projectiles will exceed 100,000. : 

by a covering-party of 200 men and a ladder-party of 320. On arriving at Admiral Bruat forwards a despatch, showing the well-timed and destruc- 
the crest of the ditch, and the ladders placed, the men immediately stormed | tive activity of the flotilla in the Sea of Azotf between the 6th and 11th 
the parapet of the Redan, and penetrated into thesalient angle. A most de- September. 

termined and bloody contest was here maintained for nearly an hour; and, aesueaemene 
although supported to the utmost, and the greatest bravery displayed, it was 
found impossible to maintain the position. 

“Your Lordship will perceive, by the long and sad list of casualties, with 
what gallantry and self-devotion the officers so nobly placed themselves at ae ‘ . . , , . 
the head of their men during this sanguinary conflict. I feel myself unable Che information received from Erzeroum this morning is contradictory 
to express in adequate terms the sense I entertain of the conduct and gal- on the main point of interest—the state of the provision-depot in Kars, 
lantry exhibited by the troops, though their devotion was not rewarded by | It is said alike to be well-supplied and ill-supplied. There is no longer 
the success which they so well merited ; but to no one are my thanks more any doubt that the Russians lost a number of officers and men early in 
justly due than to Colonel Windham, who gallantly headed his column of | August, by an imprudent approach towards the defences of Kars. 
attack, and was fortunate in entering and remaining with the troops during 3 
the contest. 





The intelligence from the Baltic vid Dantzic simply reports that Ad- 
miral Dundas was to leave Nargen for Seskar on the 17th; and that the 
weather was variable. 


eT ; ‘ : : A telegraphic message from Marseilles adds to the statement that 
that pope de aps subsequently ry this ge ni 4 gare! -_ er Mazz a, the Director of the Ne apolitan Poli e, has been dismissed, the 
ith an he on ee a second assault, which 1 intended to make | a+ that “the Minister of War has rc signed,” and that “ no apology has 
with the Highlanders under Lieutenant-General Sir Colin Campbell, who , i } } he F h flag’? —tl t » the si 
i hitherto formed the reserve, to be supported by the Third Division under , °°? Aaa Sor “. insuit to the French flag’ —the not returning the sa- 
Major-General Sir William Eyre. I therefore sent for these officers, and | ‘Ute of a French man-of-war. 
arranged with them to renew the attack the following morning. The High- A revolutionary address has appeared with the signature of “ Giuseppe 
land Brigade occupied the advanced trenches during the night. About Mazzini”; but we remember that Mazzini’s name has quite recently 
eieven o'clock the enemy commenced exploding their magazines; and Sir been forged, and that the style of the forged papers was not less like his 
Colin Campbell having ordered a small party to advance cautiously to ex- | than that of the mischievous c ymposition before us. It calls upon the 
-> gn ag ao ae See he did not, however, deem it | « Young Neapolitans” to “ rise! awake! be great!’’—ass iring them 
“The pettenee peli bet es sia a se. that, considering the state of Europe, “hesitation is inconceivable, and 
acuation of the town by the enemy was made manifest during : : : ” ; ‘6 
the nig lial nein eaecieaetiia a _j Reo ‘ nantes apathy a heinous crime against God"; sneering at a ‘“ Monarch in the 
de night. Great fires appeared in every part, accompanied by large explo- North ie oll i : coil toe dae tote 
sions, under the cover of which the enemy succeeded in withdrawing their *Y°"™ of italy who —— to the foreigner a market for mi . a 
oops to the North side by means of the raft-bridge recently constructed, rimea ; and closing with this promise — 7 
and which they afterwards disconnected and conveyed to the other side. To the banner which, from the summit of your own Vesuvius, shall dis- 
eir men-of-war were all sunk during the night. ~ play in flame the words *God and the People,’ a similar banner, 1 swear it 
ete boisterous weather rendered it altogether impossible for the Admirals | ° you, shall respond from the Alps. 
om ee ation hernrag ped — of the Allied F leets to bear Earl Gifford, the Somerset candidate for Totness, deliver d a spoken 
ara s; but an excellent effect was produced by the. ree tae { he fi > i Thursday; amplifying the 
‘timated and well-directed fire of their mortar-vessels, those of her Majesty | 2¢4ress to the electors, for the first time, on thursday; ampli’) a 
ing under the direction of Captain Wilcox, of the Odin, and Captain Digby, | P™™ iples set forth in his printed address. No opposition is anticipa oe 
if the Royal Marine Artillery. wane Two orders in Council appeared in last night’s Gazette. One with- 
It now becomes my pleasing duty, my Lord, to place on record the high | draws the prohibition on the exportation of certain articles to any place 
pees I entertain of the conduct of this army since I have had the honour to | jn Europe North of Dunkirk, or in the Mediterranean East of Malta, 
nay ad a an See and privations ee by ge of the regi- with the exception of gunpowder, saltpetre, brimstone, sulphate of potash, 
upon. They were b me a tr olen ~ 7 : cane a ed wed aaa nt | muriate of potash (chloride of potassium), and arms and ammunition of 
Murmuring endurance as athe ef the hish and men Witt & patience and un- | every kind, with regard to which the prohibition is to remain in force. 
orthy of ghest praise, and which gained them | q, * ; , ce : ? ehlesete of notess within the 
@ deserved applause and sympathy of their country The second prohibits the exportation of chlorate of potass 
“The Naval Brigade, under the command of Captain the Honourable | 2¥0ve-defined limits, and to any place without them except under bond 
Henry Keppel, aided by Captain Moorsom, and many gallant officers and sea- | that it shall be landed and entered for consumption at the port of desti- 
— who have served the guns from the commencement of the siege, merit | Nation. 
¥ Warmest thanks. The prompt, hearty, and efficacious codperation of her 


pee Navy, commanded by Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, and ably MONEY MARKET. 
onded by Sir Houston Stewart, has contributed most materially to the Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY APTERNOOM. 
that if of our undertaking. And here perhaps I may be permitted to say, The tendency to depression in Government Securities continued unchecked 


should a bad pleased God that the successful result of this memorable siege | throughout the first portion of the week. The report was renewed that the 
ave 


ps een reported by my ever-to-be-lamented predecessor in this | Bank was selling Stock ; the demand for discounts was unabated; it became 
mmand, I am sure 


that it would have been one of his most pleasing duties | known that further large sums had been taken for exportation, and an in- 
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stalment of 10 = cent upon the new Loan of 16,000,000/. had to be met on 


Tuesday. Our 


unds also sympathized with the heaviness on the French | 


market, where an excess of speculation had previously prevailed, anda drain | 


of gold had been allowed to proceed without any measure by the Bank of 
France to prevent it until now. Yesterday it transpired that the Bank of 
France had raised its rate of discount to 5 per cent. 
state of the exchanges and shipments for the Army, this occasioned no sur- 
prise, particularly as the returns for the past month were very unfa- 
yourable, and showed a diminution in specie of 2,000,000/.: with the 
exception of a slight improvement in the preceding return through 
the payments on the Loan, there had been a steady decline for the 


From the present | 


last five months, amounting since the drain commenced to 6,000,000/. | 


The probable effect of this higher rate of discount will be a_ further 
drain of gold from this side, and will, it is thought, influence the Bank 


of England to increase their rate to a similar point. Consols have fluctuated | 


from 903 to 893. Yesterday, when it transpired that the Bank of England 
had made no further alteration in the rate of discount, they rallied to 904. 
Today they are about the same for Money, but the price for Account is § 
lower, being 90} 1. Some features calculated to support the market have 
occurred during the week,—namely, an improvement in the Continental 
exchanges, the more encouraging prospects of the war, symptoms of flatness 
in the Corn-market, arrivals of specie, and a knowledge that sums amount- 
ing to nearly a million may shortly be expected from Australia. Exchequer 
Bills have fallen 5s. through the pressure of sales by bankers and others. 

The half-yearly Court of Bank Stock Proprietors was held yesterday, and 
a dividend of 4 per cent clear of income-tax was declared. The profits for 
six months to the 3lst August had been 587,032/.; the “ rest”’ with this 
amount included was 3,605,170/.; after paying the dividend it will be 
3,023,050/. 
branch, where business will commence on the Ist October. 

The rate of exchange at New York is less favourable for this country. 
Only 74,0007. was received by the last packet; the other arrivals have com- 
rised 373,000/. from the West Indies, 73,524/. from Australia, and 8000/. 
rom Africa, Among the exports, 486,050/., chiefly silver, has been sent to 
Alexandria and India, and 42,215/. to Oporto, Cadiz, &c. 

Foreign Securities have been unfavourably affected by sales. Russian 
Four-and-a-half per Cents have fallen 3; and the Five per Cents, Peruvian, 
Sardinian, and Venezuela, 1. Turkish Stock is }, and the New Scrip 3 
lower; the latter is now at a small discount. 

In Railways, sales were pressed early in the week, and there were no signs 
of a favourable reaction till Wednesday, when some buoyancy was created 


The Governor alluded to the intended opening of the West-end | 


agreement between the Aberdeen and Scottish Midland Companies for ay 
amalgamation; each company to bear its own liabilities out of its pro- 
portion of the divisible fund, after deducting working expenses and other 
charges against revenue. The proportions fixed are 70 per cent to the 
Aberdeen, and 30 per cent to the Scottish Midland. he agreement 
is submitted for the approval of the shareholders. Until the passing 
of the act, the traffic of both lines will be arranged by a joint Committee of 
four Directors from each board. An agreement is proposed with the Dundee 
and Arbroath Railway Company : the Aberdeen and Scottish Midland Com- 
panies to lease the Dundee and Arbroath line at a guaranteed rent of 3} per 
cent for the first two years on a capital of 200,000/., the rent to increase 2 
per cent (500/.) every two years until it reached 4{ per cent, the rate in 
perpetuity ; and the leasing companies to pay the dividend on 66,666), 
Guaranteed Five per Cent Stock, and current interest on the Debenture debt. 
It is believed the revenue after May next will be sufficient to pay the divi- 
dend on the 7 per Cent Preference Stock, and it is proposed that the arrears 
on that stock due May lst 1856 be consolidated into 3} per cent Preference 
Stock, in the manner adopted with the Six per Cents. At the half-yearly 
meeting at Radley’s Hotel, on Wednesday,—Mr. A. Pirie in the chair,— 
resolutions were passed adopting the report, declaring a dividend of 6 per 


| cent per annum on the Six per Cent Preference Stock, and giving the Direc- 


| passengers 


tors authority to issue deferred dividend-warrants to holders of the Seven per 
Cent Stock. 

The Edinburgh and Glasgow Company’s report shows a decrease in 

’ receipts amounting to 16,041/.: this is owing to a reduction 

of fares, rendered necessary by the Caledonian Company running ex- 

press-trains between Edinburgh and Glasgow over their line of fifty. 

nine miles at very low rates—ls. first-class, and 6d. third-class, 

These rates do not cover working-expenses, but the Directors are 


| obliged to make reductions to prevent the abstraction of traflic from 


| the shorter line. 


from purchases ; and this continued up to last evening. London and North- | 


Western recovered to 92} 3: today it is 10s. lower. Other Shares are also 
flatter; and on the average prices show little change compared with those of 
last week. French Shares are weaker, from a preponderance of sales. Paris 
and Lyons has fallen 1/, 5s, Eastern of France, Sathan, of France, Paris 
and Orleans, and Western of France, l/. 

Sarurpay, TwEtve o’CLock. 

A further large decrease in the bullion return by the Bank of England, 
amounting to 518,921/., caused the English Funds to open 4 lower this 
morning ; they have since recovered, and Consols for Money are now 90 3, and 
for Account 904 }. Exchequer Bills par to 4 premium. In Foreign Stocks 
there is no activity. ‘Turkish Stock is dull at 90} 1j, and the new Scrip } 
discount to par. In Railways, several transactions have been made, without 
alteration in prices—Caledonian, 61}; Great Southern and Weatern (Ire- 
land), 100}; Great Western, 56%; London and Blackwall, 63; London and 
North-Western, 92}; London and South-Western, 83; Midland, 66; 
North-Eastern—Berwick, 70; North Statfordshire, 10}. 

SaturDAY, ONE o’CLock, 

The English Funds have been stationary since the morning, and there 
has been very little deing; Consols for Money are 90 4, and for Account 
903 }. Exchequer Bills par 4 prem. In Foreign Stocks there is nothing of 
importance to refer to; Grenada Deferred has been done at 6}, Spanish Pas- 
sive 41, Turkish 90} 1, Ditto new Scrip é dis. par. 

Railways still show a disposition to decline, but are only slightly lower 
than the morning quotations—Ambergate, Notts, Boston, and Eastern Junc- 
tion, 4; Caledonian, 61}; Eastern Counties, 98; East Lancashire, 704; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, 50}; Great Northern, 86}; ( 
Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 101; Great Western, 564; Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, 763; London and Blackwall, 63; London and North- 
Western, 92; Ditto Kighths, 1}; London and South-Western, 83}; 
Midland, 66; North British, 26; North-Eastern—Berwick, 69}; Ditto Ex- 
tension, 12$; Ditto G. N. E. Purchase, 83; Ditto Leeds, 12}; Ditto York, 
46}; North Staffordshire, 10); South-Eastern, 57}. Preference Shares— 
Eastern Counties Extension 5 per Cent No. 1, 1; Great Northern 5 per Cent, 
Redeemable at 10 per Cent un. 107 ; Ditto 4} per Cent, Redeemable at 
10 per Cent Prem., 100}; Lancashire and Yorkshire 6 per Cent Stock, 136; 
North-Eastern—Berwick 4 per Cent Preference, 91; Antwerp and Rotter- 
dam, 9; Eastern of France, 353; East Indian Extension, 11}; Grand Trunk 
of Canada, A Issue, 9}; Great Central of France, 14}; Great Western of 
Canada, 243; Ditto New, 74; Great Luxembourg Constituted Shares, 33; 
Madras Guaranteed New 6 per Cent, 113; Paris and Lyons, 443; Western 
of France,’ 30. Joint Stock Banks—City, 56; London, 53; London and 
Country, 39; Oriental Bank Corporation, 42}; Union of Australia, 70}. 
Miscellaneous—Australian Royal Mail, 4; Canada, 175; Canada Government 
6 per Cent January and July, 112}; Crystal Palace, 2}; General Screw 
Steam Shipping Company, 14}; Scottish Australian Investment, 13; Yan 
Diemen’s Land, 144. 







3 per Cent Consols ......... 90) Danish 3 per Cents ......... 83 6 
Ditto for Account .......... 90 } | Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 64 6 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut Ditto 4 per Cents........... 95 7 
New 3 per Cents .........46 shut | Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 214 } 
Long Annuities ............ shut Peruvian 44 per Cents...... 76 8 
Bank DROER . nccccccccccoees shut Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 57 9 
Exchequer Bills............ par4pm.' Portuguese 4 per Cents 43 5 
BOMB TROEE oc cccosccccvenes 228 30 Russian 5 per Cents .. 97 9 
Austrian 5 per Cents........ 80 2 Ditto 44 per Cents .... - 868 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ... 101 3 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 38 43 
Belgian 44 per Cents... 94 6 Ditto Deferred, ...seeeeeeee 194 2 
Chilian 6 per Cents .,...... 103 5 Sardinian 5 per Cents,,.,... 846 
Danish 5 per Cents w.cecccee 1019 Swedish 4per Cents,,...... 87 90 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The report of the Directors of the Aberdeen Railway states that the gross 
receipts for the half-year ending the 3lst July were 56,992/.; the expendi- 
ture 26,9947. ; leaving 29,9987. to meet 13,3417. interest on debentures, and 
6047/7. Arbroath and Forfar rent: there is then a surplus of 10,600/.; and 
with the addition of 251/. from the last account, the disposable sum is 
10,851/.; out of which the dividend on the 6 per cent Preference Stock 
(8300/.) will be payable on the 11th November next, and will leave a ba- 
lance of 2551/. for the next account. The total increase compared with the 
corresponding period of last year is 7019/, The amount for dividend has 
been nearly doubled during the year, and the expenditure reduced. 
Friendly relations respecting traffic are maintained between this company 
and the Scottish Midland. The termination of the working arrangement 
with the Scottish Central Company on the 3lst August last has led to an 


The percentage of working expenses has risen from 37 
per cent on the receipts to above 50 per cent. Offers hitherto un- 
successful have been made to the Caledonian Company for free competition 
to all places at equal rates, or division of traffic by an impartial arbitration, 
The revenue for the half-year has been 22,225/., to which it is proposed to 
add 5507/. from the rest; and after allowing for sundry charges, and 4000/7, 
credited to the heavy expense incurred in renewal of the permanent way, 
and 5500/. to meet a possible claim of the Stirling and Dunfermline Company, 
a dividend is recommended at the rate of 2 percent per annum. The half- 
yearly meeting took place on Tuesday, at Glasgow; and Mr. Peter Black- 
burn was chairman. The report was adopted. 

The report of the Caledonian Railway Company states that the result of 
the half-year’s operations exhibits a balance of 60,845/.; and after payment 


| of a dividend on the original Preference Shares and new issue, a balance re- 


| discernible throughout. 


Ditto A Stock, 70; | 


mains (including 2866/. from last account) of 46,675/.; from which a divi- 
dend is proposed at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, leaving 879/. The 
traffic for the half-year ending 3lst July last amounted to 285,861/. ; for the 
same time last year, 275,067/.; increase, 10,7947. 


Che Chratres. 

The present week has been distinguished by two very creditable mani- 
festations of the “ legitimate” drama at theatres far beyond the line of 
demarcation known to the old patrons of the stage. At Sadler’s Wells— 
which, by the way, is now as recognized an establishment as the Hay- 
market—there is Zhe Tempest ; made, of course, a vehicle of spectacle, 
but of that sort of spectacle in which invention and poetical feeling are 
Let us add, that Mr. Phelps, notwithstanding 
the liberality with which he has put the piece upon the stage, has distin- 
guished the principals from the accessories of the drama by an artistical 
instinct ; and that Mr. Fenton’s beautiful combinations of faéry grots and 
blue waters, which seem to indicate an ardent follower of Mr. W. Be- 
verley, embellish the action without overwhelming it. As specimens of 
histrionic art, we have the Prospero of Mr. Phelps, rendered with singu- 
lar delicacy ; and the Caliban of Mr. Barrett, who penetrates more deep- 
ly into the brutish nature of his monstrous hero than most of his prede- 
cessors. 

At the Surrey, which reopened on Monday with the novel attraction of 
thorough cleanliness, the First Part of Henry the Fourth is represented 
in most satisfactory style. Surrounding themselves with all sorts of de- 
corative wealth in the shape of scenery, real armour, and the like, so as 


| to produce an effective series of historical tableaux, the managers, Messrs. 


| resources of their establishment will admit. 


Shepherd and Creswick, have made the histrionic details as perfect as the 
They respectively take 


| upon themselves the characters of the Prince and Hotspur, which they 





play with great spirit; and ~ have brought to light a hitherto over- 
M 


ooked talent in the person of a Mr. Vollair; who acts Falstail, some- 
what over loudly, indeed, but with a knowledge of business and a force of 
colouring that would do credit to an actor of long standing. : 

It may be remarked that both these revivals give evidence of a growing 
determination to adhere to the text of Shakspere. At Sadler’s Wells, 
the first scene—the “ Tempest ’’ itself—is restored, and made to answer 
mechanical purposes ; and at the Surrey we have that notable dispute 
between Hotspur and Glendower which everybody knows nearly by rote, 
but which no one has witnessed upon the stage. 





Two instances of longevity in the amusement line occurred last week. 
On Friday the 14th instant, Mr. Charles Kean closed the Princess's with 
the 100th representation of Henry the Eighth ; and on the following 
night Mr. Albert Smith bade a temporary farewell to his patrons after 
the 1155th ascent of Mont Blanc. There is cause for boast both in Ox- 
ford Street and in Piccadilly. Such a feat as a continuous performance of 
a Shaksperian play for a hundred nights was never before accomplished ; 
and as for an existence requiring four figures to express its duration, 
such a thing was never heard of at all in connexion with any place o 
amusement, unless we so widen the circle as to take in the Bri 
Museum, the National Gallery, the Monument, and St. Paul’s, 





ParistaN THEATRICALS, : 
On Monday last, Madame Arnauld Plessis (the Mademoiselle Plessis 
of the days of Mitchell) reappeared at the Théitre Frangais. in Tartuffe, 
after an absence of ten years, during which time she has employed ber 
fascinations for the amusement of our foes at St. Petersburg. ; ; 
A new drama by Madame Georges Sand, entitled Maitre Favilla, has 
been produced at the Odéon—the Sadler’s Wells of Paris. Like many, 
other of the lady’s productions, the piece turns upon the development O 
a single character—being that of a simple-minded musician, wr0D8'Y 
suspected of insanity, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ARMIES IN THE CRIMEA. 

Tur position of the belligerents in the Crimea is one of peculiar in- 
terest, big with results even more considerable than the taking of 
the South side of the harbour of Sebastopol; critical for the Allies, 
more critical for the enemy, involving the fate of large armies, and 
possibly the conquest of the peninsula. It is not, perhaps, in the 
power of any writer ata distance from the scene of war, and of 
few near at hand, to estimate exactly the advantages and disad- 
vantages of either side. If he possesses the requisite capacity to 
form a reasonable judgment, it is most likely that he does not 
ossess the requisite information. And then, war is so supremely 
the sport of Fortune—there are always so many elements which 
cannot be foreseen, so many influences at work whose strength 
cannot be calculated—that the best-informed and greatest capaci- 
ties are sure sometimes to err. Nothing, therefore, is now or can 
be offered to our readers, beyond some elucidation of those broad 
facts which are known to all. 

The effect of the campaign of 1855 has been to circumscribe, 


not only the area open to Russian operations, but to reduce and | 


cut off the very sources whence the army derived a large portion 
of its supplies. By occupying the line of the Tchernaya, and 
holding the Baidar Valley as a foraging-ground, the Allies de- 
prived the enemy of a galling position on their flank; and what 


the enemy thereby lost in fodder for his cattle and free scope for | 


his troops we gained. By the seizure of the Straits of Kertch, by 


the hostilities in the Sea of Azoff, including the destruction of the | 
bridges connecting the Spit of Arabat with Southern Russia, the | 


enemy was deprived of the nearest and best route by which he 
received all kinds of provisions and even munitions of war. At 
the end of June, instead of four lines of communication with the 


resources of Southern Russia, there only remained two in the | 


hands of the enemy—the road by Perekop, and the road by the 
Tchongar Bridge over the Putrid Sea. 


brought into the Crimea, must have reached Sebastopol by one of 
these roads. By the reduction of the South side, the Russians 


have been deprived of the strongest position in the Crimea, and | 


have been driven to rely for defence upon such resources as may 
be available in the open field. And what the enemy lost the 


Allies gained. Every month enabled them to give freer play to | 
their great forces; every day developed instead of contracting | 


their resources ; and finally, on the 9th September, the whole army 
was set at liberty from a deadly strife, and it gained not only a 
vast relief from an exhausting toil but a great victory. 

Yesterday the conflict was for Sebastopol; today it is for the 
Crimea. Although deprived of the former, the foe has not yet 


— up the latter. The grand Russian position in the Crimea | 


lost its distinctive characteristic—that of being a position 


comprising a fortified town astride of an arm of the sea, whereon, | 


until the 12th September, floated ships of war. It has now be- 
come an ordinary strong position, intrenched, containing forts, 
and occupied by an army; but having this peculiarity, that it is 
only strong in front, not also in the rear; having this disadvan- 
tage, that it requires a whole army to defend it, so long is the 
line, so extensive are the works. Yet this strong front is posi- 
pw all that stands between the Allies and the conquest of the 
rimea. 

While the enemy held the town of Sebastopol and its suburb, 
the Allies were compelled to divide their attention between watch- 
ing the external army and prosecuting the siege. How different 
is the situation now! The sea is free to them, and they are free 
to move a great part of their force by sea to any point of the coast 
of the peninsula. They may choose either the South or the West 
coast—either Kaffa or Old Fort—for from both it would be pos- 
sible to threaten Simpheropol; and that power which can securely 
hold Simpheropol | keep up its communication with the sea is 
master of the Crimea. Assuming, therefore, that the Russian po- 
sition is impregnable from the South, it is indefensible if threat- 
ened from the North. An intrenched camp, be it ever so strong, 
from which there are only two outlets, and both those outlets 
blocked up by the enemy, is virtually captured. 

ooking on the surface of the game, and as far beneath it as 
possible, it seems to follow from what we have stated, that the 
Allies have it in their power to terminate the campaign, and com- 
pel the Russians to quit or surrender, by taking measures to 
threaten, and if there be time, occupy the centre of the two re- 
maining lines of communication between the army on the North 
side of Sebastopol and Southern Russia. If these views are just, 
it is certainly possible that the departure of an expeditionary force 
om Kamiesch or Balaklava, either Eastward or Northward, 
might really be the signal for the instant retreat of the enemy. 
there is not any absolute improbability in the Viennese re- 
rt, that the Russian battalions at Simpheropol and Bakshiserai 
ave begun to retire upon Perekop. Te is pretty certain that 
Prince Gortschakoff took the first honourable opportunity of cross- 
ing the harbour in pursuance of a prearranged plan of operations. 
The ostentatious rumours of an intended attack on our right flank, 
Just before the renewal of the bombardment, seem to have formed 
=< the plan which may have been to make-believe that the 

Usslan army was strong enough to resume aggressive operations. 
— also of a piece with this policy that a great show of strength 
should be made on the North side. The question of supplies is, 





For the last three months, | 
every man, every ounce of food, and every grain of gunpowder, | 


for the present, only a subordinate element in the game. Russia | Western Powers right across the Continent, from Sweden or Den- 


{ will not peril an army to prove that she can keep it well supplied 
by the Perekop route alone. If supplies, from various reasuus, ar 
likely to fall short, that will aid the operations of the Allies in the 
| field; if supplies are plentiful, there still remains the policy of 
compulsion by strategy alone. , 
In any case, it is satisfactory to know that the Allies are firmly 
| planted on an unassailable base; that they are strong in numbers, 
| well supplied with cavalry and cannon, and sustained by re- 
| sources that are practically infinite; and that if the reduction of 
the South side do not inevitably lead to the retreat of the enemy 

| from the Crimea, as some sanguine commentators believe, it will 
at least place the Allies in the best position to bring about that 
desirable consummation. 





THE NEXT OBJECT OF THE WAR. 


ALEXANDER THE SEconpD is reported to have met the announce- 
ment from Sebastopol with more than fortitude—with bravado. It 


was anticipated, of course, that he might now make concessions, 

as concessions had been made for him by Gortschakoff, and others 
| yet more conclusive are to follow. But Russia, he proudly repeats 
| as a traditional maxim of his dynasty, “‘never negotiates after de- 
feat.” Neither can the Powers who have combined to reduce 
Russia to reason waive the purpose of their action after victory ; 
| they must continue their course until Russia be prepared to ne- 

gotiate. If we take the words ascribed to the Czar literally, it is 
| implied that, notwithstanding the beaten and retreating condition 
of our enemy, the war must proceed until the parallel lines of 
Russian defeat and Western victory shall meet. 

It is true that Russia does not command means for aggressive 
warfare such as the Western Powers command, and that the 
positive exhaustion that she undergoes must be greater than 
theirs; but she can, if she please, going upon political rather than 
military grounds, carry the exhaustion further, since those who 
have to endure it, her subjects, have no will of their own—at least 
on the principle “ de non apparentibus.” The people of England, 
even more than of France, have been so pampered with prosperity, 
have become so comfortable in their circumstances, that they 
would weary of a conflict the objects of which should be indefi- 
nitely deferred, and the cost of which should be continuous. 
Already the drain of means for keeping up the warlike machinery 
of other states, the enemy included, is aggravating the pressure 
which the demands of our own state put upon our money- 
market; and we are only beginning to feel it. Party con- 
flicts, which are likely enough to ensue, would render the en- 
durance still more distasteful. If Russia is left to name the day, 

Englishmen will feel the sickening impatience of the wayworn 
traveller that pursues the “ faithless phantom”; and what has been 
deemed a just and necessary war might be thrown up, out of no 
consideration for the Czar, out of no indisposition to make the ne- 
cessary sacrifices, certainly out of no timidity, but out of simple 
| doubt whether those who have it in hand are capable of pursuing 
it to a distinct and desirable object. The question of the day, 
therefore, is, what is the political object of the war? What is 
that object which the people of England can determine to attain 
by their own exertions, independently of the stubbornness, the in- 
ertness, or even the stupidity of Russia?—independently also of 
wiles, with which Russia will attempt to keep up the appearance 
of a greater obstinacy than she really feels, in order to profit by 
our impatience ? 
| We have already passed beyond the objects with which the war 
began. “The four points” are matters of history; “the prepon- 

derance of Russia in the Black Sea” has been “ put an end to,” 
but without our obtaining any satisfactory guarantee that the Czar 
| has abandoned the hereditary encroachment of his house upon the 

}independence of Europe. In addition to other wrongs, the Czar 

has inflicted upon Europe a new crime—a war; and he has newly 
| added to the offence, by rendering the war protracted, instead of 
letting it terminate with the award of the armed arbitration upon 
the special point in dispute. Here is a new object presented to 
adel of depriving Russia of the power to protract a war in 

Europe. 

One of the earliest suggestions thrown out by Lord Clarendon 
| was the formation of “a league” to protect Europe against the in- 
| fractions of public law which had been long apprehended by many, 
| and which are now turned by Russia into overt acts. Lord Cla- 

rendon used the words in one of his earliest despatches. The idea 
| has certainly been discussed between the Powers represented at 

Vienna. In his speech at Melbourne last week, Lord Palmerston 

expressly said that the alliance of Sardinia with the Western 

Powers was important, not only from the character of a state 

which is strong and influential beyond its dimensions, but from 

the fact that it converted the alliance between France and Eng- 

land into “a league.” An object to be obtained, therefore, in the 
| further progress of the war, since the culprit for the moment 
| evades us, is to strengthen that league, which, in default of his 
| advancing sufficient guarantees, would in itself constitute the gua- 
'rantee of European independence. Such becomes a proximate 
| object of the war—one perfectly consistent with its ulterior pur- 
| pose, and naturally rising out of the circumstances. ; 
| The protraction of the war is an evil for all Europe. It is an 
evil certainly not inflicted by the Western Powers. This was ad- 
mitted from the beginning even by Prussia and Austria. It so 
happens that the ulterior dangers which are threatened by the 
continuance of warfare, and its extension, should occasion most 
| apprehension to those states which lie between Russia and the 
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mark to Naples, but particularly in the middle of the Continent. 
There is no doubt that the power of continuing the war has 


existed only by the sufferance of those Powers; for if they | 


iad sooner joined the League, the resistance of Russia would 
have been impossible, at the same time that they, her 
friends, might materially have modified the severity of the re- 


straints put upon their patron and protégée. They have deprived | 


the Western Powers of that aid, and have thus deferred the at- 
tainment of an object which they approve by withholding the 
means of securing it. They cannot complain if incidentally the 
worst blows fall upon them, who stand between the combat- 
ants. Still less can they complain if the Western Powers are 
compelled to take advantage of any such assistance as may offer 
itself during the protraction of the contest. The Western Powers 
have entered it in no spirit of proselytism, conquest, or sympathy 
with domestic disturbances in other states; but a condition of 
war inevitably compels the observance of military before civil 
rules. As no limit can be put upon the duration of the contest, 
if Russia persevere for political reasons, after she is van- 
quished on the soldier’s field, so no certain boundary can be 
assigned to the extent to which it may run or the com- 
plications to which it may lead. In default of active mili- 
tary assistance from Austria, that state can scarcely com- 
plain if the Western Powers should be compelled to strengthen 
their league by any states that might be more willing to join it. 
To recruit power, is so essentially the principle of self-preservation 
in military action, that a statement of the necessity is the justifi- 
cation of the act. Butall the inconveniences which could follow ona 
protracted warfare, and the complication to which it may give rise, 
would be absolutely estopped by the immediate completion of the 
League. Ifthe German Powers join the League, the ultimate ob- 
ject of the war would be attained by the completeness of the in- 
struments for attaining them, and all the evils to be anticipated 
by indefinite postponement would be ipso facto shut out. It ap- 
pears from these considerations, that the immediate object which 
the Western Powers must seek in order to better their position for 
advancing upon the ultimate objects of the war, is to strengthen 
the League of which we already possess the nucleus, 
RUSSIA MUST PAY. 

WHEN a poor man commits a crime, the chances are a hundred to 
one against his escaping the punishment which law awards against 
every infraction of its inflexible ordinances. When the criminal 
is rich, his chances of escape are more numerous, owing to our im- 
perfect national morality ; but still, notwithstanding our conven- 
tional respect for riches and station, even the wealthiest individual 
cannot inflict any flagrant injury upon the poorest of his neigh- 
bours without being made to suffer in purse or person. When, 
however, the criminal happens to be one of “ the highest person- 
ages” in the world—a King, an Emperor, or a Czar—the chances 
of escape are immensely increased, to the great injury of the ge- 
neral sense of right and wrong. Such a criminal is sometimes able 
to bribe other “ high personages,” by offering them a share of the 
spoil he intends to seize, by promising to assist them when the 
officers of jrstice are in pursuit, or by keeping an enormous army 
on foot, as a standing menace against every other independent 
state, and thereby frightening them from all interference with his 
schemes of appropriation and plunder. 

Up to the end of 1853, the case of Russia, in her aggression upon 
Turkey, threatened to furnish the most gigantic illustration of the 
impotence of international law that ever was exhibited in Europe. 
Trusting to her large army and navy, to the pacitie tendency of 
the Western Powers, and to the complicity of Austria and Prussia, 
she deliberately broke the peace of Europe ; nor did it seem, at one 
period, that she had anything more serious to apprehend in the 
shape of punishment for having done so, than a strong expression 
of indignation on the part of France and England at her having so 
little respect for “the integrity of the Ottoman empire.” Now 
that we have obtained something like a substantial hold upon the 
criminal power, we may begin to talk of the amount of fine which 
ought to be inflicted. The practical mind of England naturally 
asks what good is to acerue from the taking of Sebastopol. The 
obvious answer is, that it brings us much nearer that point of 

ressure upon Russia at which we shall be able to fix our demand 
‘or compensation. In the mean time, it is well to familiarize our- 
selyes with such precedents as may be of use to Russia in making 
up her mind for that settlement which must come at last, and 
which will be all the worse for her the longer it is delayed. 

By the treaty of Turkmantchai in 1828, which brought the war 
between Nicholas and the Shah of Persia to a close, the latter 
power, having been beaten, was not only forced by Russia to pay 
the whole expenses of the war, but to surrender to the conqueror 


the important and wealthy provinces of Erivan and Nukhchivan, | 


including the fortresses of Erivan and Abbassabad; “ because it 
was necessary to the future tranquillity of the two empires, that 
their common frontier should be defined by the Araxes.” Of 
course the pride of the Shah could not submit to such humiliating 
terms at first; but on second thoughts he deemed it better to give 
in than risk the loss of more territory. A few years later, the 
Czar took advantage of the defeat of the Sultan to make him pay 
an enormous sum toward the expenses of the war which was ter- 
minated by the treaty of Adrianople. These two instances alone 
—and it would be easy to find others in the history of Russia— 
are quite sufficient to remind that power of what the rule must be 
when we come to a final settlement. Should the war last many 
years, the fine to be paid by the aggressor will increase in propor- 





tion, while the means of paying it will be greatly lessened. Thus 
although the Allies may be willing to let Russia off for thirty or 
forty millions sterling in 1856, they would doubtless exact much 
severer terms in the event of the war lasting, through the obstj- 
| nacy of that Power, to 1857 or 1858. It is absurd to talk of lay. 
ing down certain terms at the beginning of a war, and to say 
that these will always remain the same. In a case of unquestion. 
able aggression like that of Russia, every year of resistance adds 
to the penalty incurred. To say that the terms will not become 
harder, would be to offer a premium on resistance. 

But is it not too early to be talking of the indemnity which 
Russia must pay ? That depends very much upon the view we take 
of the Russian question. Ee we believe, as nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple in this country do, that the Emperor Nicholas committed g 
flagrant wrong on Turkey when he marched into the Danubian 
Principalities in the summer of 1853, we are bound in common 
justice to follow up that condemnation of Russia by making her 
pay for the wrong which has led to the present war, with its enor- 
mous sacrifice of human life and its waste of several hundred mil- 
lions of money. If we believe, with Lord Palmerston, that the 
Western Alliance is “a league against a tyranny whose aggressive 
power threatened the whole world, and particularly the interests 
of this country,” we must make up our minds to abate that tyranny 
by destroying its influence. Various modes have been suggested 
for that purpose, but there is no one so well sanctioned by custom 
and the Fiotates of reason as that of making the wrongdoer give 
compensation. Nothing we can do will serve so well to destroy 
the prestige of Russia. We must believe that Louis Napoleon has 
made up his mind on that head. He knows what happened to 
France at the end of the last war, and it is not likely that he will 
recommend milder treatment in the case of the “ outlaw of Europe” 
than was exercised toward the subjects of Louis the Eighteenth, 
By the second treaty of Paris, in 1815, France was not only 
obliged to surrender a large portion of territory, which she had 
won during the Revolutionary war, but was made to pay 
61,400,000. in the shape of indemnity, besides maintaining an 
army of occupation of 150,000 men for three years. If the West- 
ern Powers wish to give Russia such a lesson as shall in some 
measure compensate the great sacrifices they have been called upon 
to make, they must be just as well as firm in their final reckoning 
with her. 





A HUSBAND FOR THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
PRINCE FREDERICK WItiAM of Prussia is a guest at Balmoral 
where the Royal Family of England is in villeggiatura. The 
Princess Royal, now almost fifteen years of age, is as tall as 
her mother, and is “quite the woman”; and a species of au- 
thoritative nod is given to the popular presumption that Prince 
Frederick William comes to court a bride. The supposition is 
perhaps more premature than incorrect. Queen Victoria enjoyed 
an unusual degree of freedom for a British Princess in being the 
reigning Sovereign before she became a bride; and she was able to 
secure her own consent in accordance with the dictates of her af- 
fections. Etiquette has stifled more than one anecdote to prove 
the genuine character of the attachment—stifled the tale, at least, 
until some future day, when history may record the earliest evi- 
dences of that happy union which has rendered the Queen and her 
husband a model pair for the encouragement of the lieges. Of 
course a Princess Royal could not expect the same immunities 
with a Queen-regnant; but Queen Victoria is a woman of so much 
sense as well as good feeling, that no one would expect a force to 
be put upon her daughter, and we do not imagine that the Princess 
Victoria will become Queen of Prussia expectant by any paternal 
or regal compulsion. If there is truth in the story current, it is 
most probable that the young people are to make each other's ae- 
quaintance, and that the Prince will be left to win the hand he 
claims. And, sooth to say, such a prize is seldom worth having 
unless it be fairly won. Even princes have been compelled to dis- 
cover that truth, as destiny makes them discover most truths 
which are essential to our mortal nature. 
But, however the Princess Royal may take it, what will the 
British publie say ? How does it relish the prospect of an alliance 
matrimonial with Prussia? The words give rom comfort enough; 
and yet even politically, the alliance, though not recommended by 
| any great promise, is free from positive or known objection. “ll 
y a Prusse et Prusse”: even King Frederick William is not sup- 
posed to be quite so Russian as he looks under the bad advice 
which controls his actions; but it is decidedly understood of his 
brother Frederick William Louis, Prince of Prussia, that though 
a commander of Russian musketeers and proprietor of an Austria 
regiment of infantry, he is more national than Russian, and de- 
cidedly opposed to the feeble and trimming course of his Govern- 
ment. There is, indeed, no very authentic manifesto of senti- 
ments on his part, and perhapsgve shall be correct if we do not 
suppose his political ideas to be strongly pronounced. Never- 
theless, there is the corroboratory evidence that he has been if 
not in disgrace at least in official coolness on account of his non- 
Russian tendencies; and it is probable that the constant report of 
his sentiments has had some ground in his conversation. The 
present King has perhaps been more sinned against than sinning; 
but at best he is a man of feeble body and of feeble will, and now 
there appears every sign of his breaking-up. The Prince of Prus- 
sia is not more than fifty-eight years of age; he seems to be 2 
tolerably vigorous health, and is likely enough to be Frederick 

William the Fifth. The Prince who has has just been received at 
| Balmoral, his eldest son, is not quite twenty-four years of age; 
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js reputed to be an intelligent youth, and has the prospect of being 
Frederick William the Sixth of Prussia. There does not seem to 
be anything frightful, then, in the destiny of a Princess Royal 
of England condemned to be Queen of Prussia under such circum- 
stances, nor is there any strong political objection apparent on the 
face of the Almanach de Gotha. 

On the other hand, could we count upon any advantage by the 
match ? Queens-consort seldom go for much. If Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia was more Russian because the astute Czar called 
him “Fritz” and treated him as one of the family, the result 
must be ascribed partly to the candid cunning of Nicholas, and 
partly to the pliant disposition of William. Victor Emmanuel is 
not more Austrian because his Queen is a daughter of the Grand 
Duke Reignier. In fact, almost all these royal families are re- 
lated; so that if we were to judge by ties of blood and wedlock, 
we might expect to find the court of Europe one happy family, in- 
stead of being the bear-garden that it is. The Orleans family has 
allied itself with Belgium, Naples, Brazil, and Spain ; but it 1s not 
the less exiled; nor has the elder Bourbon branch, with its endless 
ties of blood, been able to keep or recover the throne of France. It 
was the first Napoleon’s idea to rivet the crown upon his head by 
the link of a royal alliance ; but it was a miscalculation; and the 

wer of the present Emperor Napoleon, for all the doubts which 
lanes upon its genesis, does not appear to be in the slightest de- 
gree diminished by the fact of his alliance with a noble but not a 
royal family. No doubt, these alliances constitute embarrassments 
or facilities according to the character of the persons allied, and 
still more according to the tact and will of the statesmen who know 
how to use collateral circumstances for political objects. Short of 
some revolution, we must accept things as they are; and if the 
Princess Royal is to be married on established principles, she must 
4gxe a Prince and a Protestant for her consort. 

au “telligent writer in the Dublin Eve ning Mail conjures up 
many objections, to the marriage, and suggests an escape from this 
routine round vo. “al couplings. 

“ A marriage between the Royal Houses of Prussia and England now, 
when Autocracy has got so heavy a blow in the fall of Sebastopol, may be 
thought useful to prevent the spirits of the corporation of despots from fall- 
ing too low. This Prince of Prussia, to whom England’s daughter is af- 
fianced, and whom Prince Albert posted thirty miles to meet, is first cousin 
to the Czar ; who will, no doubt, find in that project of alliance, and in the 
delicate attention to his feelings which makes the time chosen for revealing 
it, a pledge that he will not be driven tothe wall. The indication is render- 
ed more significant by the fact, that of the whole diplomatic body accredited 
to the Tuileries, the only member who did not join in the ceremonial of 
public thanksgiving for the triumph of the arms of the Allies was the Bel- 

ian Minister—the representative of England’s most politic uncle and of 
Seitendones Belge. It is surely time to repeal the Royal Marriage Act, 
and to abolish that most unnatural restriction which forces our Royal Family 
into anti-national alliances.” 

The public will perhaps trouble itself little about the absence of 
particular Ministers. As to the Indépendance Belge, it now re- 
presents the French rather than the Russian view. The truth is, 
that there are inconveniences from the limited choice affurded to 
royal people. They become like a clique at a watering-place, at 
which everybody is known to everybody else, and the feuds are as 
much increased as the complicities by this personal rapproche- 
ment. It is in this way that we account for the reception given 
by the Queen to the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier on their 
return to this country. The Duke and Duchess are both persons 
of some estimation ; they are members of the circle in whieh Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert move; and that would justify their re- 
ception, even if, in a technical point of view, they did not rather 
represent Spain than the suspended pretensions of the house of 
Orleans. 

The difficulty of the repeal of the Royal Marriage Act is not of 
royal making. George the Fourth might have had objections to a 
Sussex marriage, and there might even at the present day be in- 
conveniences if collateral members of the Royal Family were able 
to consolidate alliances according to their personal predilections, 
without regard to state dignities and necessities. But the grand 
objection to any striking departure from the Royal Marriage Act 
would come from the public. Only let us imagine the suspicions 
incessantly levelled at any British family into which the Prin- 
cess Royal should marry! There is not a cousin of the whole kin 
that could stir without exciting doubts of corruption, favouritism, 
and nepotism. In view of these difficulties a Prussian Prince is 
perhaps something better than a pis aller; and if Englishmen look 
after their own interests with sufficient vigilance and sufficient 
will, they need not fear that the power of this country will be 
made away with in a marriage-contract. 


September 


SAID PASHA, 
“Tue Pasha means to travel!” The announcement creates no 
surprise, for Said Pasha is given to journeying, suddenly visiting 
parts of his dominions surrounded by a band of soldiers. It is 
after the fashion of Haroun Alraschid, but not secretly, not at- 
tended only by Giaffer and Mesrour, or alone. For, much as 
a dignified deportment might be accounted the chief characteristic 
of Said’s ample form, there is an indomitable activity; as might 
indeed be guessed from the sanguine complexion of his cheeks, his 
black beard and flashing eye. He means to travel, however, even 
unto Paris and London,—suddenly as the idea seems to have been 
formed, his journey has no less an extent than that; and for once 
subjects are surprised. Haroun Alraschid never ventured so 


far as Paris, and his widest wanderings left the Cassiterides un- | 


explored. Whenever they venture on journeys of state, the 
Tm monarchs usually require more preparation; but Said 
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Pasha is hereditary Viceroy of Egypt, almost a Sultan- perhaps 
some day to be quite a Sultan—and his subjects must obey. 

Said is not inexperienced in travelling. He has already visited 
this country some few years back, and he intends to repeat the 
same route. He will come through Paris, he will return through 
Berlin and Vienna,—that seems to be the established Fgyptian 
grand tour. Last time when he came, he enjoyed the hospitality 
of Sir Moses Montefiore: Sir Moses and his lady have lately been 
receiving the affable hospitality of the Viceroy, who gave them a 
mansion wherein to live, Kawasses to guard them and keep in 
order their path—in short, accorded to them all the distinctions 
which viceregal hospitality could afford. Now, Said is a man 
who, sudden and active as he is, seldom moves without a purpose ; 
and, as certainly as he has a laudable object in cultivating an en- 
tente cordiale with the benevolent Montetiore, so certain is it that 
London and Paris, yea, and pe rhaps Berlin and Vienna, have ob- 
jects at which he intends to aim. What, then, can be those ob- 
jects which create such sudden movements? The readiest con- 
jecture is, that he intends to beat up support for some of his pro- 
jects; say, for instance, that he intends to cultivate the already 
accruing French assistance for the Suez Canal,—that strikin 
imagination of modern days, a great canal with what we may cal 


its submarine Mediterranean branch and its inland port. It is 
surmised that he also intends to econciliate doubtful English 


opinion to engender that which has not been yet so hastily 
held out—substantial English aid. For Great Britain is the land 
of capital; and France herself, or even Ferdinand de Lesseps, can 
hardly count upon uniting the Red Sea and the Mediterranean 
without English sovereigns—that pretty yellow coin, stamped by 
the most accurate mint in the world, which seems likely to become 
the currency of all Europe. Such objects are worth the journey; 
but perhaps there may be others yet more pressing, others yet 
more magnificent. That same Suez Canal has before its existence 
occasioned vexation and trouble to Said Pasha. He obtained his 
firman from Constantinople, but not readily. It was, as it were, 
wrung out by importunity, and he has had to pay for it, Heaven 
knows what, but certainly some penalty in the coldness remaining 
in the Constantinopolitan Government. What if he comes also to 
obtain Anglo-Gallican moral support to sustain him before his 
master the Sultan, and to counteract the hostile manceuvres of the 
statesmen who succeed each other so rapidly in the Turkish capi- 
tal? And some extraneous support undoubtedly is required ; for 
if one thing is more remarkable than another at a place like Con- 
stantinople, it is, so to speak, the coherence and continuity of the 
spirit of government. One clique succeeds another, and yet on 
the whole the Porte does manage to preserve a certain consistency 
and connectedness in its acts before the world, just as if the sove- 
reign were an active entity, or the alternating cliques had some- 
thing like the stable traditions of our political parties. Amongst 
their consistencies is one principle—that of making Egypt pay. 
Perhaps the consistency has been imparted to the Constantinopoli- 
tan councils ab extra. They do say, that at one time an English 
mind, at another time a French, has infused the vital principle 
into the Divan; and if so, we can understand the plain common 
sense of the course taken by Said Pasha when he leaves the banks 
of the Nile for those of the Seine or the Thames, in order to get 
himself righted politically between the Cabinet and the Sultan his 
master. 

“ The Sultan his master!”—the phrase has in it a savour of the 
disagreeable, which, in spite of Oriental humility, a man like Said 
Pasha is sure to feel. Besides, the suzerainty is accompanied by 
practical inconveniences. It is true that the tribute is not much— 
only 300,000/. a year; which Egypt can better afford to give than 
Turkey to lose. True, that Said’s progenitor obtained the fief of 
Egypt, never before hereditary, on very favourable terms; and 
that a rent of 300,000/. a year is, after all, but a quit or pepper- 
corn rent for so magnificent and so improvable an estate. There 
was one advantage in the hideous rule of Mehemet Ali—that it 
gave his successors ample room for improvement; and whether it 
be by Mahmoudeyeh Canal, or Suez Railway, or Suez Canal, or 
“barrage du Nil” for raising the water by impeding it, or any 
other of the projects that come into existence or do not, an intelli- 
gent Viceroy with efficient help may get Egyptian revenues and 
honours that the Sultan himself never enjoyed. But the tribute 
has its supplement; and there lies the sting of the impost. No- 
thing is to be done at Constantinople without buksheesh—vails. 
Even in such a thing as this firman—that is, permission to give 
Lesseps permission—sums must be paid that are not told and 
could with difficulty be conjectured. Certain it is that the supple- 
mental tribute called buksheesh exceeds the other in amount and 
in vexatious characteristics. Surely a right understanding on 
many points will free a Viceroy of Egypt from that impost with- 
out any wrong to the revenue of the Sultan, without any injury to 
Turkey, without any loss of real power to Turkish statesmen, nay, 
with a probable gain even to the very incomes of those distin- 
guished persons. For are not English noblemen we althier than 
the Turkish; though we believe English noblemen, as a general 
rule, have long since discontinued the acceptance of buksheesh ? 

And there are more inconveniences: Said Pasha cannot travel 
to London, for instance, without the question arising how he is to 
appear at Court unless pres¢ nted by the Turkish A mbassador - the 
Ambassador of another reigning Sovereign; a necessity which 
places him on the footing of an ordinary subject. True, he is but 
a Viceroy; but he isa vassal almost by consent, and there is some 
degree of humiliation in waiting the introduction by the Turkish 
Ambassador. 
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The humiliation must be measured, not by the past, nor 
by the present alone, but in some degree by the future. The 
dreams of the Egyptian dynasty are well known—for Egypt 
has a dynasty. Practically its independence is considerable, cer- 
tainly much greater than it used to be in the days of Mehemet 
Ali, or even of Abbas Pasha. The late Viceroy would never have 
ventured upon such a step as that now taken by Said in leaving 
his kingdom in charge of a brother; the very man who, according 
to Eastern precedent, should seize the advantage offered by the 
absence of his lord and take possession of the throne. Said must 
not only count his power solid, and his independence real, but must 
think that his dynasty is so sufliciently united to the established 
order of things in Europe that he can travel without fearing the 
loss of his throne as soon as it is out of his sight. So far Egypt 
has made a decided progress ; but even Mehemet Ali, vassal as he 
was, unrecognized by the Powers of Europe, dreamed a dream; 
and it was, that Egypt should be the metropolitan state of an 
“ Arab empire.” Napoleon used to have the same dream; and 
why should the reigning representatives of Napoleon and Mehemet 
Ali not realize the joint reverie? For Said Pasha has many sym- 
pathies with the French. Several of his Ministers are of the race. 
At this moment Suleyman Pasha is only kept from him by illness. 
The Pasha is accompanied to France by M. Sabatier, the French 
Consul-General; and he speaks the language fluently—far better 
than any other foreign tongue. He may count upon English sup- 
port, especially by favour of the alliance; but manifestly his ideas 
run more in the French channel than the English—and no blame 
tohim. France, however, could not at this moment think of dis- 
membering the Turkish empire even to oblige Said Pasha. The 
favour has been denied to Nicholas and to Alexander. Still, men, 
especially Orientalists and Bonapartes, are much governed even 
by the remotest of dreams. 

The Pasha embarks, he traverses the sea, he lands at Marseilles, 
and he goes back again to Alexandria! Why? Was not his 
reception to have been adequate to his hopes? Or does he mis- 
trust the consequences of his absence? Philosophers tell us that 
there is nothing so diflicult to account for as thunder and light- 
ning: the Egyptian Pasha is something like thunder and lightning 
incarnate. 





THE MALTA SECRETARYSHIP. 

A question has arisen on a point which we regret to see the 
subject of any question at all. The Secretaryship of the island of 
Malta, recently fell vacant by the death of Mr. Henry Lushington. 
Such yacancies are generally regarded in two aspects,—the public 
sees the necessity for replacing a needful officer without delay and 
in the best manner; the Minister who holds tke patronage and his 
friends see the opportunity of securing some advantage for some- 
body. In the present instance, the public necessity might be re- 
garded as more than usually preponderating; because Malta, al- 
Ways an important station for this country, has become more 
so since the overland Indian traflic and our relations with 
the East have assumed such importance, but most espe- 
cially has the station become valuable since the outbreak of 
the war. The Governor is usually, as at present, a military man; 
and a large proportion of the practical administration falls to the 
Chief Secretary. Here are reasons, then, why the appointment 
should be given to the person undeniably the best qualitied for the 
post: “the right man in the right place” is here wanted on 
grounds both of permanent and of temporary expediency. Here- 
tofore, we believe, the appointment has been considered to be with 
the War Office, and certainly it is desirable that the Chief Secre- 
tary should be placed in a position of harmony with the Governor. 

he public, however, was somewhat surprised, a few days since, 
by the announcement that the appointment had been conferred 
upon the private secretary of the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies. Senate to the report that the appointment had been 
made, appeared a qualified contradiction; but if the act has been 
reconsidered, it does not appear to have been reversed. We may 
regard the appointment, therefore, as made ; although it : em to 
depart both from the current practice and from the special necessi- 
ties of the present day. No doubt, the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies enjoys the nomination as an official appanage, for Malta is in- 
cluded in the list of British colonies. If, therefore, the Colonial 
Secretary has insisted upon his right, it is to be supposed that the 
—— will be completed in due season. 

iterally, there is some show of reason for reserving this post 
to the Colonial Secretary of State, for its duties are civil, although 
the community is chiefly military or foreign; but it would be 
the more surprising if the present Colonial Secretary were to 
insist upon this technical right, since Sir William Molesworth, in 
one if not more than one of the powerful speeches which he has 
delivered on Colonial affairs, has concisely and correctly argued 
that Malta is not a colony, in the proper sense of the word, but a 
military station. Deep must be the regret of all sincere politicians, 
if bureaucratic prerogative should still possess so much power, that 
the independent mind of Sir William Molesworth can have yielded, 
at aday when we insist upon the principle of putting “ the right man 
in the right place,” to the special slealinns for a continued personal 
enjoyment of patronage during the occupation of office. 





THE NEW INCOME-TAX. 
THE Commissioners of the Treasury had better direct the pro- 
per authorities to turn the eye of superintendence over the As- 
sessors and Collectors of the Income-tax; for there is mischief 
doing in the lower grades of the service. So much secrecy veils 
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the proceedings connected with the Income-tax, and necessa- 
rily veils them, that we have no means of knowing the exact na- 
ture of the new stir which has occurred in the department; we 
only know it from its manifestations, and the increase of the 
pressure upon some classes subject to the tax. The movement 
evidently is not limited to the enforcement under one or two 
schedules; its principle appears to be a greater rigour required 
both in the assessment and the collection; but the enforcement 
takes various shapes, and the most offensive perhaps is the impu- 
tation of an income which does not exist. It is a hard case for a 
poor man to pay income-tax upon his income as it is—particularly 
when the extreme inequalities of the present plans render even an 
exact enforcement unjust. The retired yeoman or small landed 
country gentleman, with “but three hundred pounds a year,” 
pays no more income-tax than the hard-working professional man 
of an inferior rank who earns the same income, but to earn it is 
obliged to live in an expensive place, and to disburse various sums 
under the head of personal expenses from which the country gentle- 
man isexempt. That is unjust; but how exasperating when the pro- 
fessional man, partner in some commercial business, or the owner of 
some precarious property—a coal-mine, for example—is accused of 
income which does not accrue to him at all. Many instances have 
come under our own knowledge, and from what we hear they are 
only examples of a very extensive infliction. A gentleman who 
has had an income, and would probably have it again, from a par- 
ticular source, is accused of having received it during a year when 
he did not receive a penny. He appears to justify his denial; and 
the remark is made to him—* You have lived during the year; 
you must have had money.” “Is there not such a thing,” he 
asked, “as incurring debts?” Nevertheless, the claim is enforced. 
Another gentleman is accused of contributing to a periodical with 
which he never had the slightest connexion; his denial is not-.@f- 
cepted, the claim is enforced, and paid under protest. Besfdes the 
infliction of the tax, therefore, there is the infliction of trouble 
and loss of that which to professional yen is money—time. Nay, 
trouble is extended to third persons who are called upon to testify. 
Those third persons, if they please, might refuse to take the 
trouble; and then, in the absence of their testimony, the grossest 
injustice would be inflicted. Anyhow, the Income-tax officers are 
at present levying black mail upon the public in the shape of tax 
not justly due and of time robbed. 

The reason for this movement does not appear: it is perhaps 
chiefly owing to the zeal of individual officers; possibly—and the 
appearances justify the suspicion—there may be persons trading 
in the business of informers. Some of the grossly inaccurate 
charges lately made exactly resemble the haphazard blundering of 
informers. ‘Lhe rule appears to be, recklessly to impute income, 
and to throw the burden of disproof upon the recusant. Govern- 
ment has an interest in correcting this abuse. The Income-tax 
was intended as an assessment upon people’s real means; its 
technical inequalities are gross, obvious, and admitted; its 
vexatious character is universally acknowledged; and _ these 
evil incidents of its nature can only be tempered by great 
discretion and forbearance in administering the assessment 
and collection. It is possible that by putting the screw tighter 
upon individuals, a somewhat larger sum may be returned to 
the revenue; but the gain cannot be worth the cost. The true ob- 
ject is, after all, only to extract a fair proportion of the means of 
the people,—means which, being unequal, can only be accurately 
ascertained by an elastic and softened application of the law. In- 
quisitorial practices, employment of informers, and rigorous exac- 
tion, will render the impost intolerable, will create obstruction for 
continuing or enhancing it, and will most certainly inflict a fatal 
unpopularity upon the Government that permits the tyranny. 


‘Totters to ‘the Exitor. 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE, 
Milford, 17th September 1855. 

Srmr—I think that you were quite right in recommending “ further exer- 
tion” for education in the Spectator of the 8th instant, and that your cor- 
respondent “ R..T.” is quite wrong in saying that further exertion is “a 
mere dream” until we ‘cast away” six cardinal heresies, which he pro- 
pounds in your paper of the 15th. 

I may premise, that inasmuch as a more educated intelligence is obviously 
essential to the removal of most of these popular errors, it is illogical and 
inconsistent to defer the means till the end is accomplished. - If, for instance, 
we are not to educate till we get rid of “‘cant,”’ I am afraid cant will live 
for ever. The great mistake, if I may be permitted to say so, which R. T. 
makes—and I hold it to be a very mischievous one—is, that under the most 
advanced stage of intelligence we can ever hope to be rid of tares in the 
wheat. That there must always be a leaven of the evils your correspondent 
bewails, in the best possible state of things, seems to me to be inevitable, 
taking human nature and English idiosyncrasies into account. If so, the 
only practical and useful thing to aim at and strive for is to lessen its pro- 
portion. This is just what your correspondent discourages. It isa “ mere 
dream,” he thinks, to exert ourselves even for that primary inlet to all im- 
provement—education—till we, by spontaneous accord with R. T., or the 
Government by a coup-de-main, have demolished the six ‘ negligences and 
ignorances’’ which beset the threshold; and these your correspondent mag- 
nifies much after the fashion of Falstaff. : ’ 

We must, he says, in the first place, “cast away cant about ‘ intelligent 
artisans’ thirsting for knowledge and hungering after instruction,”’ and ac- 








| knowledge “ the disagreeable fact’ that they are “ bipeds’’ who “ de- 





siderate fine clothes and tobacco, and hunger after beef and 7h and 
thirst after beer.” Ido not know what may be the appetite of R. T., but I 
candidly confess that I am precisely this sort of biped myself, and not only 
hunger and thirst for all these shockingly carnal things, but look upon it 
that by far the most ‘ disagreeable fact ” thereunto appertaining is not to 
have enough of them. ’ 

We are next to cast away “ the cant about the right of swch a biped to be 
an autocratic paterfamilias”’; and get the law to “ hinder such bipeds from 
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making their children as bruta/ as themselves ’ I am almost sorry that 
slanders such as these on the working classes she uld find admittance at all 
jnto the columns of a journal which has unifi rmly furthered respect for 
and self-respect among that large body of Englishmen, and to which I can 
eonceive nothing more opposed than this unjust abuse. 

My own opportunities of mixing with the least-instructed as well as the 
petter-informed of our working classes, and of testing the progress of 
eation among them, and their feelings about it, have been for many years 
very extensive. I can unhesitatingly affirm that R. T. is wholly mistaken 
in his views on each of these points. The actual progress made in the at- 
tainments of these classes is marked and solid, and unquestioned by any 

erson sufficiently acquainted with them and their habits and minds twenty 
or even ten years ago, and now, to compare them at the two pe riods : but 
creat as that progress is, it is exceeded by the general wish among them 
that their children should be educated ; and, strange as it may appear, this 
growing desire for instruction has been actually attended by an increased 
onsumption of pudding, beef, beer, and similiar brutalities ! 


eau- 


I agree that the practical operation of “local self-government” has not 
been such as to encourage us to commit education to its contrel: but how 
ym pulsory schooling is to be effected without its aid have yet to learn. 


e - 
I believe compulsory education to be wholly uncalled for; but if 1 thought 
it were needed, I should hesitate long to advocate it on that very ground, 
were there no other disadvantage attending it. I have always maintained, 
—and I believe it to be the opinion of four-fifths of those who are most ac- 
tively engaged in the exertions you so justly recommend,—that little else is 
needed than largely-increased facilities for obtaining grants in aid of schools 
from the Committee of Council, and the restoration of endowed schools, 
thus to give fuller effect and encouragement to the invaluable agency of 
individual and voluntary efforts. Those efforts are rapidly improving in 
aim and energy; and the effects of them in dispelling the host of darkness 
and ignorance which centuries of neglect have accumulated, are quite as 
great as sanguine men ever expected, who are practically acquainted with | 
the work to be done. 

Your correspondent next denounces “cant about religious feelings,” and 
the toleration of ignorance rather than incur “ infinitesimal heresy.” This 
points either to a simply secular, or more probably to a species of religious 
ecgeption adapted to all creeds. These seem the modes by which it is easiest 
to olltrayy’ “Sreligious feelings ”’ : but will it be equally easy to carry such mea- 
sures? Sir Rober®Peel, who ultimately saw his way through most vexed 
questions and settled many oF them, said very late in his life, that he never 
had been able to see his way to a settlement of the religious question, which 
has beset so many reforms. The difficulty is by no means vanquished by dis- 
regarding what KR. T. calls “‘infinitesimal”’ heresies. They are not * infini- 
tesimal’’ in the eyes of those who so regard them. They are honestly deemed 
yast differences on vital points of faith; and from the mere fact of their being 
so regarded, such heresies are not “‘infinitesimal’’ in fact, but such as must 
be respected alike by the Christian, the Liberal, and the statesman. 

On this account, if on no other, I would uphold the present system of grants 
to each Christian community for the education of its children; for by that 
system the mighty advantage has been achieved of making religious secta- 
rianism work peaceably in furthering the common cause of intelligence. To 
relinquish it for any other, would be almost certainly to rekindle that strife 
which in past years made the religious element as great a drawback as it is 
now an aid to education. 

The only additional measure by which it appears to me that education 
could be successfully promoted, would be that of making the schooling of 
children under fifteen years of age compulsory during a portion of the day 
on each master employing them in collective work, It will be a matter of 
some difficulty to reconcile them to it,—a difficulty not likely to be appeased 
by the spirit in which your correspondent denounces all agriculturists and 
manufacturers, the one as looking on children merely as “* hands,” and the 
other only as * possible pig-feeders.”’ 

Surely the cant is quite as repulsive as any which R. T. rails at which 
consists of condemning Manchester men as callous to the moral welfare of 
the people in factories, because they reckon them as “‘ ands and not as 
heads.” They are so termed with reference to their capacities as work- 
people, which happen to be manual; and therefore the phrase (purely tech- 
nical in its origin and use) can only be construed into a slight upon their 
moral qualities and claims by a perversion of language no less malicious than 
groundless. The master of a ship who complains that she is short-handed 
may just as well be held up on that account as an enemy to the education 
of sailors. 

If each man who is earnest for education would but put his hand to the 
plough and work the ground around him in his own way, we should make 
wonderful progress. As to those who hold their hands until the Govern- 
ment interposes or unanimity prevails—*t Rusticus expectat!”’ 
Your obedient servant, 


J. Symons. 


THE HUMBLING OF DESFOTISM. 
1 Adam Stree t, Ad lphi, 17th Septe mber 1855. 

Smr—Sebastopol is ours; the robber fortress is no longer the stronghold of 
the ruffian. The preparations of years for the conquest of the East are strip- 
ped away from him, and the remnant of bis serf-soldiery must retreat into 

is howling wilderness, or surrender, or be slain. The cause of despotism 
has been tried in the balance of its own especial element—brute force—and 
found wanting. The wedge is entered into the Northern autocracy, and yet 
2 little while and it will crumble to its base. It is our business to hurry 
the process; and the very habit of mere power-worship in which the bar- 
barians have lived, will more readily bring them into obedience to those who 
now hold the masterdom, till new thoughts, feelings, and aspirations, shall 
arise, In conformity with modern civilization, in which man is an individual 
a8 well as a unit. 

The Crimea belongs to the Allies; but of course we may expect the usual 
Rostopchination, the dogged vengeance of destruction. Simpheropol and 
other towns will be burnt and blown up, to the detriment of their inhabit- 
ants ; and so ends the vaunt of Menschikoff and the staged Jezabels who 

painted their faces and tyred their heads” to look out upon the expected 
rout of the Alma and the noyade of the Allies in the waters of the Euxine. 
Of a verity “‘the Lord hath delivered them into our hands,” and “ the dogs 
have licked blood ’’ to their fill. 

Crimea is practically ours; and our business now is to convert it into 

& commercial colony, that will eat on all sides into the vitals of the despotic 
system ; tempting away the best of the Russian subjects; appropriating the 
Waters of the Sea of Azof, the mouths of the Don and Dneister, and the 
wate the Danube, to its civilizing purposes; bringing the barbarous 
on into close contact with Western progress, and teaching them the broad 
tinction between that and selfish Russian cruelty ; thus leaving to the 

- ussian power no scope save sharing in the commerce for their own gains in 
tvenue, or the alternative of a huge system of smuggling, either choice | 

Tee practical limitation of lawless force. 
wealthy einiol, but we must perforce “be cruel, only to be kind.” The 
‘eam cities that back up force and fraud must be taught that those who | 
n Sor progress are against it, and must share in the destruction of the 
yranny they uphold. Odessa must share the fate destined for the fortresses 
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‘ somewhere, “‘ there is no reasoner like the heart.”’ 


| wishes the Turkish despotism to be first overthrown. 


| whose train other despotisms will follow. 
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on the Danube’s bank, unless she agrees to strip herself of all military men 
and military appliances. The moving water-forts are now as the eagle to 
the dovecote for every city that has six feet of navigable water within four 
miles’ range, and new experiments will probably increase the range to six 
miles. Only by dwelling in caverns beneath mounds of earth can men on 
shore avoid the modern of destruction, and with the convic- 
tion that they may as well at the edge of the East wind as try to 





missiles 


hoot 





strike their birdlike antagonist hovering on the horizon and never for an in- 
stant in the same spot. Odessa and the surrounding towns must share the 
fate of Sweaborg ; Revel and the towns of the Baltic be swept away ; and 


even if the forts of Cronstadt cannot yet be damaged, it is evident that the 





dwellings and the shipping can be destroyed by fire-rockets, unless they con- 
struct them of iron—a diflicult thing under present circumstances. With 
her board towns destroyed, and her soldiery dwelling in holes like rats, 
poverty overspreading the land, her ruling races shut out from travel, and 


but a small force of the Allies patrolling the waters, Russia must sink back 
to utter and entire barbarism, save the outer fringe of her people, who may 
come in contact with her enemies commercially ; and meanwhile we may 
go on appropriating as much of her outer territory as we desire for the pur- 





pose of building other and antagonistic nations, to curb her and hold her 
in, till that civilization shall creep inwards upon her, which she has failed 
to generate and radiate from her central capital. 


And next comes the question of Austria—a despotism quite as mischievous 
and far more cowardly. The business of the Allies is to etfect her humiliation 
before the eyes of Germany. Her troops will be ordered out of the Danu- 
bian Priucipalities, where they have shown their accustomed insolence; and 
the corn-producing countries should be made really independent, and opened 
to free commerce. And, without consulting any Continental power, France 
and England may insist on the free navigation of the Danube, as a material 
guarantee for increasing progress and decreasing despotism. This, and free 
trade with Italy, may induce the Allies not to send their ships into the 
Italian ports as they return from the Euxine—wot to increase the territory 
of the King of Sardinia by annexing the Austrian provinces, on one of the 
most righteous pleas that ancient or modern history can furnish—saving an 
oppressed people from the grasp of cruelty, removing a stigma from Europe, 
and putting a veto on Austrian covetousness, which was only prevented 
from absorbing Rome by the French pawn put on the chessboard by Louis 
Napoleon. The time has come to end the world’s great antagonism by the 
destruction of despotism; and if this be not done now, the fight will again 
commence at a future time, and that will be accomplished by violence, which 
under the halo of victory we can now bring about peaceably. 

To turn to * E, A. I I am glad to find that he denounce all tyranny, 
Russian or other; but he can hardly expect the Allies to be sy srmple as to 
stand by while Russia completes her work of absorption or annexation, under 
arms, awaiting the final attack on ourselves prior to our conversion into 
an outlying province of serf gun-makers. We do not war with Russia 
per se, but with the irresponsible system of cold selfish despotism, at the head 
of which stands the Russian Government; a system that would make of 
mankind, at best, a race of sybarite slaves—at worst, a race of banditti licensed 
by tyrant-made law—in most cases, a race like that of China, a compound 
of the sybarite and the bandit. The systems of Russian and Chinese go- 
vernment are identical, save in one particular: they both press all the in- 
tellect of the community into the service of the despotism, forcing that in- 
tellect to work in one direction only ; but the Russian admits foreign intel- 
lect, which the Chinese excludes. The Chinese Tartar holds himself up as 
a god and a father to his people, and the Russian Tartar does the same. The 
Chinese despotism has ended in an effete people, with traditions of dragon- 
shielded warriors and doubled-sworded men, and practical pirates on their 
seaboard ; and the Russian people, as seen in their soldiery, are but as the 
troops of a satrap. Cannot E. A. F. see that the modern Englishman 
and Frank are the real growth of what was good in the elder Greeks, and 
that they are really fighting the battle for whatever may be left of freedom 
in the modern Greeks, against a modern Xerxes? The despotism of Turkey 
is practically at an end—the mystery is dissolved, and men talk of the Pa- 
dishah as familiarly as of Paddy. 

E. A. F. says he “cannot always translate my language.” Were I 
a word-monger, I might allege that his “classic dreaming” obscured his 
faculties: but I think language—in opposition to Talleyrand—should express 
a man’s meaning ; and an Englishman’s meaning, so far as possible, in plain 
English—but not necessarily emotionless. I have a high reverence for 
classic learning, and also for the scholar—not the mere pedant, but the 
scholar imbued with the spirit of his learning. The history of language is 
the history of the human mind. A noble language belongs to a noble race, 
and the heroic in the high sense of the word is the only thing really perma- 
nent in humanity. Religion, devotion, courage, self-abnegation, are all 
comprised in the word, which belongs to Greek and Christian alike—Chris- 
tian—not modern Greek-Fetish. We reverencea noble language, as we rever- 
ence a noble race or family, for the grandeur it has set forth to the world; 
but in like proportion must be our contempt for those who boast of their 
inherited name without the qualities that first ennobled the name. 

*“ Not thus, but far otherwise, reasons the great heart of humanity, 
through the many brains it quickens with its gushing tides.” The heart is 
the centre of pulsation, which drives the blood through the whole system of 
circulation; and the action of the brain depends on this circulation, A 
small weak heart does not stimulate the brain; and people so constituted 
need wine and alcohol, as is the case with Russian soldiers; and was the 
case with Byron when he resorted to gin-and-water—and even he tells us 
** Cold-hearted”’ is an 
epithet of contempt. ‘‘Great-heart”’ is one of the heroes of John Bunyan. 
Othello was “ great of heart,’’ and so was young Talbot: and what is the 
meaning of our word “ courage"? ‘ What thou hast to do, do it with all 
thy heart, or might.”” Cor-agere, to do with the heart. The brain without 
the heart makes an Iago; the heart with too little brain makes an Othello. 
Great heart aud brain together make a Hampden; of whom, I think, Cla- 
rendon says that “ he had the heart to conceive, the head to contrive, an 
the hand to execute, any kind of mischief whatever,""—meaning by ‘* mis- 
chief,” opposition to despotism. The library of E. A. F. will correct my 
memory-quotation if I am wrong. = 

The heart has its original impulse from the Creator, and hearts beat in 
unison like one “great heart of humanity”; and “the gushing tides” sti- 
mulate the brains, and the tongues give forth as with one accent the “ vox 
Populi vox Dei,”’ and the mere rhetor becomes a prophet. The sentence 
E. A. F. cannot understand is not even an image, but a physical and mental 
fact ; and had he read it by the aid of his heart, and not by his logic and his 
books, he could not well have misunderstood it. The Russians fight, not by 
heart, but by fear of the stick and knout; they have no “‘ vox Populi” ; and 
their Creator—their Czar, or Caesar, or Emperor—is a Moloch and not a god. 

I apprehend E. A. F. will not far disagree with me in the main. He 
I incline to think 
that the destruction of Russian despotism is the all-important matter, in 
Therefore, till the Russian people 
are competent to civilization, we must continue to repress and humble them, 
and cease to recognize Russia as an European power. The process will be a 
salutary one for them if they possess the qualities out of which a civilized 
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| mation can be formed. 
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E. A. F. quotes Turkey, Spain, and France, as having been in turn the / 
bugbears of Europe, and falling by their own rottenness. He should have 
said, by their own despotisms. France was rescued by her revolution, and 
Turkey revived by the overthrow of her Janissaries; and the Spanish intel- 
lect will be found quick as ever when the despotic incubus is removed. 
Free countries, in which men of all nations can settle at will, are ever the 
most prosperous: England and America to wit. Modern Greek jealousy of 
foreigners is an inherited defect from the same sources as their classical 
intestine wars, when small states wasted in mutual opposition the strength 
which should have resisted the Roman as it did the Persian, ere they fell 
down a weakened prey to the ferocious Mohammedan conqueror, to be de- 
voured in turn by the Russ, had not the Western chivalry of modern times 
interfered. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


W. Brinces ADAMs, 





RAILWAYS.” 
18th September 1855. 

Sm—Having been a reader of your journal for the quarter of a century, 
I have misapprehended its spirit if you will not be glad to be corrected in 
matters of fact, and the more especially if they have led to erroneous general 
reasoning. Without further preface, I proceed to point out some inaccu- 
racies in the article in your last number under the above head, and some of 
which may have arisen from imperfect information not patent in the pro- 
ceedings of the late North Staffordshire meeting. 

1. The “Churnet line ’’ was projected as a line from Manchester to Derby 
by Macclesfield. It failed for want of support until turned into a through 
line from Manchester to London, by a short branch, at the request of the 
London and Birmingham Company: it then became one of the most favour- 
ite projects of that day. The London and Birmingham Company entered 
into a written agreement with the Churnet Committee, engaging to send all 
the traffic between Manchester and London by that route, and to purchase 
or lease the property at the end of five years. When the Churnet and the 
Potteries line were merged, the benefits of that agreement survived to the 
united company; and the agreement entered into between Mr. Glyn and 
Mr. Ricardo, (which you call an “ understanding,’’) therefore did but re- 
cognize and keep alive an existing engagement. 

2. So far from this arrangement being a departure from the business of 
the respective companies, and calculated to ‘* drive the Manchester traffic off 
the best line,” the route by the North Staffordshire line was and is at pre- 
sent the shortest line of railway communication between that place and Lon- 
don. 

3. You speak of the North Staffordshire as “‘ to this day paying no dividend.”’ 
Ever since the full opening of that line dividends have been regularly paid ; 
less certainly than its projectors expected; but this result they inherit in 
common with all the railway undertakings of that fatal period. 

I hope you will admit this explanation into your next columns. 

es &e., A Nortu STAFFORDSHIRE SHAREHOLDER. 

[Another correspondent makes a similar explanation, with less concise 
clearness, except upon the point of the dividend, on which he is more ex- 
plicit. ‘*The North Staffordshire has been paying uninterruptedly for 
some years a half-yearly dividend, greater or less. During the first two 
years of the time, in which it has been entitled to a guaranteed dividend, 
under that award of Messrs. Hope, Scott, and R. Stephenson, which the 
London and North-Western are now seeking to repudiate, it contributed 
towards that guaranteed dividend an average of 2} per cent per annum upon 
its share capital, derived entirely from the traffic proper to its own line, and 

uite independent of any aid received from the London and North-Western. 

f it has hitherto made no dividend in respect of the past half-year, it is not 
that it has earned nothing, but that the hesitation of the London and North- 
Western to pay the amount due for the use of the North Staffordshire Rail- 
way has rendered it impossible hitherto to determine what is the sum which 
it has to divide.’’] 


“ LITIGANT 


19th September 1855. 

Sir—You deserve the thanks of the public for your advice in last week’s 
Spectator, that ‘‘ Railway managers should concentrate their attention upon 
their own district.” The ‘‘ Churnet line,’”’ to which you allude as a “ bur- 
den ”’ on the North Staffordshire, is rendered such-in a great measure by the 
faulty arrangements of the trains. Thus, at Burton-on-Trent, where the 
Midland joins the North Staffordshire, it has been long the practice for 
the trains of the latter company to start just Jefore the arrival of trains from 
Birmingham, 

Passengers, who would have found the Churnet line much more convenient, 
do not choose to wait three hours at Burton for the departure of the next 
train ; so continue their route on the Midland line to Derby, and proceed 
thence to their destination as best they may. 

If the advantages of other branches be thrown away by the directors of the 
North Staffordshire as surely as those of the ‘* Churnet line,” it is not sur- 
prising that there is “‘ no dividend.” 

A SUFFERER. 
SUNDAY LABOUR. 

Str—Overpowered by the assurance with which your correspondent 
“J. B.” advances his charges against me, I have been studiously but vainly 
endeavouring to find out where my “ ignorance if not cant ’’ consists. In- 
deed I cannot fully understand what he means himself. Is it his object to 
assert that the bandsman, having ‘ easy work and good wages,” and being 
generally one of the * younger part of the population,” requires some inno- 
cent employment to * keep him from the greatest of all contaminators— 
idleness”? If so, there is decided—I will not say wilful—ignorance on 
J. B.’s part. : 

For fourteen shillings a week for discharging all his military duties, can 
hardly be constituted the ** good wages”’ of an experienced artist under 
martial law, and with little chance of any promotion! The generality of 
bandsmen do not consist of the “‘ younger part of the population,” but of 
men in the very vigour of their manhood. 

Being unable to support a wife and family (youths do not generally have 
such appendages !) on this pittance, they have to resort to theatres and 
places of amusement, where they often play every evening less or more from 
seven o'clock until twelve. This continued night-playing makes fearful in- 
roads on the constitutions of even the strongest men. And as they play se- 
lections from the classic masters nearly every day in the week, it is hardly 
necessary to repeat the dose on Sunday, even with the charitable view of im- 
proving their morals. . 

Where, may I ask J. B., is my “ ignorance if not cant’’? Let him read 
his own letter again, comparing the statements there made with the real 
facts of the case ; and I think he will claim ignorance as his own due. Can 
there be * cant ’’ in wishing bandsmen fellow creatures the same enjoyment 
of the “‘ day of rest’ as I possess myself ?—in wishing them to enjoy that 
sacred day in the bosom of their families, or in those friendly convivialities 
which keep up fraternity amongst the working classes ? . 

Why, then, make them play at all on the “day of rest '’? 

Farr Pray, 
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BOOKS. 
SMITH’S ARAUCANIANS.* 

TueEse “ Notes of a Tour among the Southern Tribes of Chili” 
have a closer resemblance to genuine travels than most books that 
have lately appeared. The country itself has been but little 
traversed; the Chilenos or Spanish Creoles are primitive and 
pleasing in their manners; the Indians, among whom our author 
wandered, singular in their customs, institutions, and modes of life, 
A good deal of the interest of the book, however, must be as. 
cribed to the writer, who was attached to the American Astrono- 
mical Expedition to Chili. He has none of the rhodomontade or 
rhetoric which generally distinguishes his travelling countrymen, 
Experience and travel have taught him toleration for the ideas ang 
customs of other people. His own style is equable, easy, and not 
wanting in a spice of pleasantry. What is more than all, he isa 
good observer. Wherever he comes he opens his eyes to the real; 
and in the reality of the narrative, combined with the novelty of 
the subjects, the attraction of the volume consists. : 

On the recall of the expedition after three years’ labour, Mr, 
Smith tendered his resignation, in order to make a tour through 
Chili. Part of his journey was over ground frequently described 
by others, and he gives no account of it. His narrative begins at 
Concepcion; whence he travelled in a South-easterly direction to 
the Southern frontier of the State. Thence he was enabled, by letters 
from authority, to make his way among the Araucanians, or rather, 
as those Indians are independent and might be troublesome, to ob. 
tain the assistance of a man in the employ of Government, who 
was well acquainted with them and their habits. Mr. Smith was 
for avowing a liberal curiosity as the motive of his travels. Sam 
chez at once objected to this, as very fine, no doubt, but ferabuye 
the comprehension of the Indians, and sure to ead to the travel. 
ling party’s being very quickly turned out of the country. San- 
chez’s plan was a trading expedition, in which he was to be pa- 
tron and our traveller a pilgrim of friendship. 

** During the war of the Chilian Independence, among other Royalists who 
sought protection in the midst of the Indians, and with them fought against 
the Republicans, was a subordinate named Vega. While thus engaged, he had 
lived in the family of Manin, who is now the most influential of the Arau- 
canian chiefs; but the war coming to an end, he returned to Concepcion, 
where he married and settled down. 

‘More than thirty years had elapsed since then; but the mind of the In- 
dian still reverted with pleasure to his friendship with the Spaniard, and he 
frequently questioned Sanchez about Vega, expressing a great desire to see 
him or some of his children. 

‘* The old chief’s wishes were at last to be gratified; for Sanchez had de- 
termined to present me as one of the sons, under the sounding title of Don 
Eduardo de la Vega; assuring him that I had come expressly to make hima 
visit in my father’s name.”’ 

The Araucanians are celebrated in American history for the ob- 
stinate if not heroie resistance they offered to the Spaniards: they 
are perhaps more remarkable as being the only instance we can 
call to mind of savage tribes successfully retaining their independ- 
ence for ages against a neighbouring, superior, and civilized 
people, who made great efforts for their subjugation. Almagro 
the companion of Pizarro failed disastrously in his attempt upon 
the Araucanian Indians. Greater ability for organization than 
that adventurer possessed, backed by better preparation, have oc 
casionally succeeded in cowing the Indians for a time, and found. 
ing towns within their territories; but with no final success. The 
garrison and citizens possessed nothing more than the ground 
they occupied. When the ability which had temporarily sue- 
ceeded was withdrawn or became negligent, the towns were sur- 
prised, the inhabitants slaughtered or carried off into slavery; and 
not the least impressive scenes in the country are the ruins of 
Spanish settlements, traceable only by the foundations and lines of 
street among the growth of the surrounding forest. Courage and 
physical vigour, with a power of combining for a common object, 
rare among savages, were the primary means by which the Arau- 
canian independence was maintained. Suspicion, or rather fore- 
thought, had something to do with it. They expelled the priests 
with the citizens and soldiers after successful war, and they refuse 
to permit the establishment of missionseven now. For the mission 
would be followed by houses, and houses by a fort and garrison; 
as they themselves traced the process to a solitary priest on the 
frontiers. 

“ A league further on, we came to another brook called Malven, near 
which live a number of scattered ‘ Christianos’ (i.e. Chilenos). Here, also, 
there resided at the time an aged Dominican friar, who for several years had 
been attempting to convert the Indians. Though much reverenced, a 
priests always are, for his sacred character, and respected as a benefactor,— 
for by some knowledge of medicine he had made himself extremely useful,— 
he probably could not boast a single convert, and was even regarded with 
suspicion. 

“Tn vain he had endeavoured to gain permission for the introduction of 4 
mission and the establishment of a convent of his brethren. The answer he 
received from the Indians was characteristic, and proved that former expe 
rience had not been entirely forgotten. ‘ Father,’ they said, ‘ whenever 
you wish to come among us, you shall be welcome to food and shelter: but 
your brothers come, they will need land upon which to build a house; they 
must eat, and we shall be obliged to give them cattle; they will them need 
more land for their cattle; other Christians will come to live with your 
brethren ; they too will need houses, cattle, and lands; thus you will be- 
come rich, and we shall become poor, and be driven out.’ ”’ 

The resisting power of the Araucanians, however, must be taken 
with some qualification. Their territory has evidently been cur- 
tailed on the North, and on the West, that is the sea-shore. 

Their form of government, or rather their constitution, may be 

* The Araucanians; or Notes of a Tour among the Indian Tribes of Southern 
Chili. By Edmund Reuel Smith, of the U.S.N. Astronomical Expedition in Chili. 
Published by Low and Co. London; and Harper, New York. 
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described as a federation of clans. Each tribe has its own chief ; 
from these chiefs one is se lecte d as head of a district. The district 
or county chiefs are called Toquis, and they form a council presided 
over by a Grand Toqui, who may be said to represent the King of 
a limited monarchy. In common cases he would appear to act of 
his own accord. In cases of emergency, he summons a national 
assembly, [possibly of chieftains,] where a jollification follows de- 
bate, and the legislators get very drunk. In war the Council of 
Peace is superseded by a council of war, whose pre side nt is really 
a dictator, except over life. To this vigorous institution, with the 
promptness and unity of action it tends to produce, the independ- 
ence of the people must mainly be ascribed. 

How much of Mr. Smith’s exposition is theoretical, how much 
js actually practised—how much he derived from observation or 
liying information, how much from Molina and other writers, who 
may have thrown some of their own imagination into their ac- 
counts—we do not know. If the description is to be implicitly 
received, the constitution is one of the most remarkable that the 
world has seen. It is probable that contact with Spanish civiliza- 
tion, whether warlike or commercial, has not improved the “ noble 
savage” of Araucania: he seems to have somewhat degenerated 
from his ancestors, who defeated the conquerors of Peru. At all 
eyents, the present Toquis and their Grand Toqui are rude and 
primitive enough. Chieftainship appears to be essential to mem- 
bership of the county or general council; wealth is not regarded. 
«The right man in the right place” would seem to be the motto 
of the Araucanians. Any chief, and even a Grand Toqui, may be 
poor ; which was the case with Don Eduardo’s friend Maitin. As 
the Araucanians have not advanced to the civilization of taxes, 
their chiefs enforce a voluntary assessment similar to that of the 
begging friars in Popish countries. This is the appearance and 
family practice of the head of the state. 

“ We found Manin-Hueno pretty much as we had left him the day before, 
except that he had laid aside his shirt, and wore instead an old tattered uni- 
form coat of antiqu ated pattern, profusely embroidered with gol 1, and bear- 
ing on the button the Spanish arms; a relic of the times when, under the 
auspices of the Crown, he waged war against the Republic. It boasted a stiff 
standing collar, and was made to button to the throat; but he wore it hang- 
ing open and loose for comfort, or for the display of his tawny breast and 
paunch, which were without covering. . 

“ Most of the women were absent, probably on begging expeditions; for 
we saw one of them returning, her horse loaded down with corn, potatoes, 
and a little of everything else. As before mentioned, the chiefs levy no di- 
rect tribute; but when poor and with large families, they frequently go the 
rounds of their subjects, complaining of bad crops, hard times, &c. ; and con- 
tributions, though not compulsory, are seldom refused to such powerful beg- 
gars. They o have a fashion of sending off the different members of the 
family on visits to friends; thus quartering them on people who are glad in 
the end to send them home with some present, in preference to enjoying 
their company.” 

Polygamy is the custom of the country, and a man’s greatness is 
measured by the number of his wives. The Araucanians are not 
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a refined but they are a very punctilious people; and each 
wife has a separate fire, when the ladies are not so numerous 
as to render such separation of hearths impossible. Though 


women are not immured, nor any concealment as to the number of 
ladies is attempted, it is not etiquette to inquire after the number 
of a man’s wives: the mode is “ How many fires do you 
burn?” As with many other peoples, it is a custom of the 
Araucanians to carry off the bride by force, mostly with some 
understanding; occasionally the abduction may be real, but 

yment is invariably made. This custom seems intended as a 

elicate tribute to female modesty, and it prevails among peoples 
with some touch of chivalry ; the lower savages simply sell. The 
Araucanians seem to have no religion, but they are very super- 
stitious. Disease is attributed to a malignant presence, which it 
is the business of the medicine-man to drive out. This he always 
does ; but if the patient dies it is charged upon destiny, or the art- 
ful magic of some enemy. Who this enemy may be, it is the 
function of the medicine-man to discover ; and a fruitful means of 
gratifying vengeance is opened to him. In both these practices the 
Araucanians resemble other tribes, mostly more barbarous than 
themselves, Their religious notions and their ideas of a future 
state are dim and indistinct. They place their Hades somewhere 
in the West ; a dream of almost all peoples, which may perhaps 
be accounted for by the fact, that population and civilization 
proceeding from the East, and that region being known by obser- 
vation or tradition, heaven was placed in the direction of the un- 
known, and receded as population advanced. To the Greeks the 
Islands of the Blessed were fixed at last in the mid Atlantic ; the 
Araucanians have theirs in the Pacific. The following passages 
exhibit some of their notions in reference to death and a future 
state. 

“Not far from Sanchez’s house we saw an Indian burial-place ; but we did 
Rot visit it; for the Mapuchés, unlike the North American tribes, avoid the 
Testing-places of their dead, always passing them in silence, and with 
averted faces, and dislike to see strangers, espec ially Whites, approa¢ h them. 
As there were many Indians scattered about in the neighbourhood, we did 


hot Wish to excite their suspicions. 

“There were said to be many buried here; but no monuments or other in- 
Geati ns of graves were to be seen, except in one instance over the resting- 
Place of a celebrated chief named Cari-Coyam (The Green Oak), At both 


the head and the foot of this grave was an upright forked stick, supporting 
4 transverse pole, over which was hung the skin of the chieftain’s favourite 
horse, while a | ng bamboo lance, planted in the ground, with a little white 
Pennant fluttering in the wind, denoted the rank of the deceased. 

‘Th steel head of the lance, we noticed, had been replaced by a nicely 
Whittled wooden barb, quite as useful, no doubt, as any other in the spirit- 
‘and. On the same prin« iple, though tbe ordinary arms and horse-trappings 
ate buried with the 
bits, and head-stalls, wooden proxies are substituted. He would probably get 
¥en a wooden horse to ride, 


dead, in case of articles of value, such as silver spurs, | 
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of his bereaved relatives, who, though they kill the horse, always eat the 
flesh, and allow the spirit to content himself with the skin and soul, 

“It is, however, only on the demise of important chiefs, or men of wealth, 
that the friends are treated to a feast, for the ghosts of the commoner sort are 
not supposed to ride; on ordinary occasions, therefore, the funeral rites are 
few and simple. 

“The corpse is exposed on an open bier for several days, during which 
time the friends and neighbours assemble to condole with the bereaved family, 
It is then borne to the grave by the principal relatives, preceded by a com- 
pany of young men, who ride forward at full speed, as though to prepare 
the way for the deceased. In the rear follow the women wailing, re nding the 
air with their cries, and making every demonstration of the profoundest 
grief, while another walks behind the procession scattering ashes along the 
way, to prevent the departed from returning to his former abode. oa 

**The body is placed in the grave in a sitting posture, with the face turned 
toward the West, the direction of the spirit-land. The saddle and arms of 
the dead are placed by his side; some provisions are added for the journey, 
together with a few beads, or a small sum of money, necessary to pay the 
Mapuché Charon. The friends then wish the deceased a pleasant voyage, bid 
him good-by, cover up the grave, and retire. 

** In the case of a woman the ceremonies are the same, with the exception 
that instead of a saddle and arma, a distaff, or some culinary utensils, are 
placed in the grave. 

“It has been asserted, that when a distinguished chief dies, one of his 
wives is killed i with him; but Sanchez assured me that no such 








and interred 
custom exists, though possibly some few cases of the kind may have hap- 
pened. 

““The Indians cannot tell the exact whereabouts of their Styx, though 
they generally suppose it is the ocean. Nor can they give the location of 
their Elysium, which they call ‘Alhué-Mapu’ (The Land of Spirits). 
* How can we tell,’ they say, ‘when we have never been there?’ Much less 
do they know of the occupations of the soul after death. In fact, it is a sub- 
ject about which they seldom bother their brains; for though they have some 
ill-defined notions that there is another life after this—a change of place, per- 
haps, rather than of state—when questioned, they seldom fail to answer, 
‘Chum péchy nai?’ (Who knows?) with the same air of perfect blankness 
which accompanies the Chileno’s ‘ Quien sabe!’ 

“I could not learn that they believe in any reward or punishment after 
death for the actions of this world; though they attribute much of the good 
or evil fortune of life to the pleasure or wrath of the Great Spirit. Some few 
there are that have a confused notion of heaven and of hell, but such ideas 
have undoubtedly been acquired by occasional intercourse with Christian 
missionaries.” 

The following remarks on trees and climate relate to a subject 
which, though often mentioned incidentally, has not been so sys- 
tematically studied as it deserves. It is possible that by skilfully 
availing himself of vegetation, man has a greater power over soil 
and climate than might a priori be supposed. Harsh climates 
might be modified by draining and defensive woods, and rain gra- 
dually drawn down upon parched districts where trees could once 
be induced to grow. 

“We came upon a beautiful undulating plain, covered with luxuriant 
grass, and scattered with large oaks, at such short intervals that, as we rode 
along, we were one-half of the time in the shade. These oaks were noble, 
wide-spreading trees, and gave to the whole country, unencumbered by brush 
or undergrowth, the appearance of a well-tended English park ; but an occa- 
sional huge trunk, charred by fire and ready to fall, or already prostrate, 
told the melancholy tale that these sylvan monarchs are passing away. 

“The custom of annually burning the grass—which is practised here as 
by the North American Indians—is rapidly destroying the forests of South- 
ern Chili; gradually giving to the plain the same appearance that it wears 
farther to the North; and though it has been denied by those whose opin- 
ions are entitled to great weight, I could not escape the conviction forced 
upon my mind, that the plains of central Chili were probably once covered 
with groves which have disappeared in the same manner—leaving the fields 
deprived of protection, parched and desolate, causing the rivers to dry up, 
and the springs to sink back into the earth. 

** In such a climate, it has been urged, for want of rain and moisture in 
the atmosphere, trees could never have extensively prevailed ; but the effect 
has perhaps been mistaken for the cause, and this very scarcity of rain may 
be owing in great measure to the destruction of woods which once existed. 
The influence upon climate of the clearing of extensive tracts is well under- 
stood in the United States; and, what is more to the point, the opinion pre- 
vails among many of the most intelligent people of Santiago, that rains are 
becoming perceptibly of greater frequency in that region as the neighbouring 
plains are brought more and more under cultivation.” 





PROFESSOR WILLIAMS’S TRANSLATION OF SAKOONTALA,” 
Tuts Indian drama dates from the palmy days of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, in the first or second century before Christ; and though its 
age, as its accomplished translator observes, far exceeds that of 
any modern European drama, Europe may yet claim priority over 
the East by means of the Greek and Latin dramatic poets. A 
matter of more importance than age is merit, and the highest au- 
thorities are loud in favour of Sakoontald, or the Lost Ring. Cri- 
tical Hindoos assign the first rank to this play; the lapse of 
two thousand years has not, it is said, dimmed its popularity. 
Sir William Jones translated it into English prose, but from a cor- 
rupt manuscript. Goethe declared, in the language of poetry, that 
whoever wished to unite extremes—to have at once the flower and 
the fruit—must go to Sakoontalé. William yon Schlegel terms it 
“delightful,” and traces through its foreign colouring a strong re- 
semblance to “ our romantic drama.” Humboldt praises it, but in 
less enthusiastic terms. As regards poetical imagery and style, 
to which last the Easterns ascribe more substantial importance 
than the Western Europeans, the enduring praises of the Indian 


Brahmins and lower castes must be held conclusive and 
beyond appeal. All that is involved in the story and its 
treatment is equally conclusive as regards Hindoo merit. On 


this ground Western opinions are entitled to be heard, which as 
regards language and mere poetical depiction they were not ; for, 
although Oriental taste in the drama is not our taste, it does not 
follow that theirs is better. Judged by Western ideas of dramatic 
action, we think the praises that have been lavished upon Sakoon- 

* Sakoontal4, or the Lost Ring: an Indian Drama. Translated into English Prose 
and Verse, from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa, by Monier Williams, M.A., Professor of 
Sanskrit at the East Indian College, Haileybury; formerly Boden Scholar in the 
Published by Austin, Hertford, 
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talé by European writers somewhat overdone. Oriental customs | reader through the wildest and to European ideas improbable 


of course there must be, and Oriental colouring; but these would 
rather conduce to novelty and variety, so long as they were consist- 
ent with dramatic action or emotion. 
to the smooth course of true love than difference of fortune or the 
ebjections of parents. Polygamy, and the seclusion of women, 
with the consequent manners and ideas, also change the distresses 
of lovers. It is not so much the rival and the villain of the Western 
theatre that troubles the Eastern lover, as how the new wife may 
be received in the existing establishment, or the remorse contend- 
ing with the rising passion. On the female side, it is apprehension 
that actuates the new love, and a tolerably well-founded jealousy 
that moves the old; passions which may and it is said occasionally 
do give rise to tragedies in the harem, but for dramatic purposes 
the distress would seem rather of the comic than the tragic cast. 
With different manners must of necessity come different senti- 
ments and ideas of social morality, but these likewise would all 
strike by novelty. This advice by a sage to an adopted daughter, 
when she is departing to her husband’s home, evidently emanates 
from a social system where man looks for a patient Grizzle. 
* KANWA. 
Listen, then, my daughter. When thou reachest thy husband’s palace, 
and art admitted into his family, 
Honour thy betters ; ever be respectful 
To those above thee ; and, should others share 
Thy husband's love, ne’er yield thyself a prey 
To jealousy ; but even be a friend, 
A loving friend, to those who rival thee 
In his affections. Should thy wedded lord 
Treat thee with harshness, thou must never be 
Harsh in return, but patient and submissive. 
Be to thy menials courteous, and to all 
Placed under thee, considerate and kind. 
Be never self-indulgent, but avoid 
Excess in pleasure ; and when fortune smiles, 
Be not puffed up. Thus to thy husband’s house 
Wilt thou a blessing prove, and not a curse. 
What thinks Gautami of this advice ? 
GAvUTAMI. 

An excellent compendium, truly, of every wife’s duties ! 
heart, my daughter.” 

These differences in manners, with their consequent difference in 
moral opinions, do not impair the effect of Oriental poetry for the 
mass of Western readers. It is a fundamental difference in mind. 
The Hindoo mythology, with its physical and moral absurdities 
and incongruities, whatever profound philosophy may lurk under 
them, is wearisome and lifeless; nay, to the European it is very 
often silly or incomprehensible, though coming upon the Hindoo 
with all the power of religious truth. With much that is amiable 
and simple, the Hindoo mind verges upon the puerile—that is, ac- 
cording to English notions. What appears a graceful simplicity to 


Lay it well to 


Caste is a stronger obstacle | 


! 


he must not expect much repose ; 


natives, and possibly to European scholars saturated with Sans- | 
krit learning and familiar with native manners, approaches the | 
bathos to an English reader, especially if the charm of diction has | 


evaporated in a translation. A great defect in Oriental poetry, to 
an English reader, is its elongation. The story, whether narrative 
or dramatic, wants closeness and strength; the action is diluted to 
weakness; there is the expression rather than the sense of emotion 
or passion; and sometimes, as in the drama before us, opportunity 
to exhibit them seems avoided, and we are told what it were better 
we should be shown. 

The plot of Sakoontalé is in itself simple, but complicated by 
the treatment. The celebrated King Ducapania, while pursuing 
the chace in a forest, arrives at a hermitage or retreat of holy men, 
at the head of whom is the equally celebrated sage and Brahmin 
Kanwa. With him in this retreat resides Sakoontala his adopted 
daughter. The King comes suddenly upon her while with her 
maidens she is tending her flowers, and is struck with her beauty. 
The maiden is equally smitten; and the upshot is a private mar- 
riage, without ceremonies or the knowledge of the respective 
friends. The King, on returning to court, leaves his signet-ring 
with Sakoontala, promising to send for her in fewer days than the 
letters of his name. As ill-luck would have it, a holy man pre- 
sents himself before Sakoontala while she is preoccupied with the 
image of the King. Enraged at the neglect shown to him, Dur- 
vasas curses the bride. 

** Wo to thee, maiden, for daring to slight a guest like me! 

Shall I stand here unwelcomed ; even I, 

A very mine of penitential merit, 

Worthy of all respect? Shalt thou, rash maid, 
Thus set at nought the ever sacred ties 

Of hospitality? And fix thy thoughts 

Upon the cherished object of thy love, 

While I am present? Thus I curse thee, then— 
He, even he of whom thou thinkest, he 

Shall think no more of thee, nor in his heart 
Retain thy image. Vainly shalt thou strive 
To waken his remembrance of the past : 

He shall disown thee, even as the sot, 

Roused from his midnight drunkenness, denies 
The words he uttered in his revellings.” 

By solicitations Durvasas is so far mollified as to render the curse 
conditional; the condition being the restoration of Dushyanta’s 
ring, which Sakoontala loses. The real action of the piece, as Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams remarks, therefore begins with the fourth 
act. It consists in the recovery of the lost ring, which restores 
Dushyanta to the remembrance of all that passed between him and 
Sakoontalé, which he had forgotten under the influence of the 
spell; and the final reunion of himself and Sakoontal4, whom he 
had formerly dismissed from his presence as an artful woman try- 
ing to impose upon him. This reunion, however, is only accom- 
plished after a long time, much trouble, and events that carry the 











parts of Hindoo mythology. It will be seen that in strictness there 
are two pieces—one in three acts, one in four; or at least that the 
first three acts are introductory. It may be added, that to repre- 
sent the play would be very diflicult even with the most elaborate 
modern machinery; and that some parts, from their descriptive 
undramatic character, could hardly be represented at all. Tog 
rude people this is not altogether an objection. Ifa true dramatic 
character is present in the play, the imagination of the audience 
will supply “ properties ” and probability. 

This dramatic character, we think, is absent from the Sg. 
koontald. It rather resembles what modern fashion has called “g 
dramatic poem,”’—that is, a piece in which the essentials of the 
drama, action, passion, and discourse, are wanting, while de. 
scription, narrative, and reflection, are thrown into a dramatic 
form. In such a piece high poetry may exist, as is the case ip 
Byron’s Manfred, and there may be occasional scenes of a truly 
dramatic kind ; but the general character of the whole is that of 
natural images or feelings vividly presented without reference to 
dramatic spirit or likelihood. There is truth and reason in the 
following remarks on the labours of a king; but they are rather 
general reflections than terse remarks struck out by the occasion, 

“ Enter the 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
to what an advanced period of life have I attained! 

Even this wand betrays the lapse of years : 

In youthful days "twas but a useless badge 

And symbol of my office ; now it serves 

As a support to prop my tottering steps. 
Ah me! I feel very unwilling to announce to the King that a deputation of 
young hermits from the sage Kanwa has arrived, and craves an immediate 
audience. Certainly, his majesty ought not to neglect a matter of sacred 
duty, yet I hardly like to trouble him when he has just risen from the judg- 
ment-seat. Well, well; a monarch’s business is to sustain the world, and 


Chamberlain, 


* Alas! 


because— 

Onward, for ever onward, in his car 

The unwearied Sun pursues his daily course, 

Nor tarries to unyoke his glittering steeds. 

And ever moving speeds the rushing Wind 

Through boundless space, filling the universe 

With his life-giving breezes. Day and night 

The King of Serpents on his thousand heads 

Upholds the incumbent earth ; and even so, 

Uneeasing toil is aye the lot of kings, 

Who, in return, draw nurture from their subjects.’ 

One of the mythological adventures of the story is the ascent of 

Dushyanta, at the command of the god Indra, to defend him from 
the attack of the giants. When the monarch is returning victorious 
in the chariot and with the charioteer of the god, he gives this 
balloon view of the earth. 


“ Kina. 
Ah! Matali, we are descending towards the earth’s atmosphere. 
MATALI. 
What makes you think so? 
KING. 


The car itself instructs me: we are moving 

O’er pregnant clouds, surcharged with rain; below us 

I see the moisture-loving Chatakas 

In sportive flight dart through the spokes; the steeds 

Of Indra glisten with the lightning’s flash ; 

And a thick mist bedews the circling wheels. 
MATALI. 

You are right; in a little while the chariot will touch the ground, and 
you will be in your own dominions. 

KING, [ Looking down. 

How wonderful is the appearance of the earth as we rapidly descend! 

Stupendous prospect! yonder lofty hills 

Do suddenly uprear their towering heads 

Amid the piain, while from beneath their crests 

The ground receding sinks ; the trees, whose stems 

Seemed lately hid within their leafy tresses, 

Rise into elevation, and display 

Their branching shoulders ; yonder streams, whose waters, 

Like silver threads, but now were scarcely seen, 

Grow into mighty rivers; lo! the earth 

Seems upward hurled by some gigantic power. 
MATALl. 

Well described ! ” 

Johnson says that men have been wise in very different modes, 
but have always laughed the same way. It is certain that in this 
drama the comic parts are the best and most dramatic. There is not, 
indeed, much of comedy, and what there is rests upon a single 

erson, Mathavya, the friend and companion of the King, to whose 
Leoale character the jester’s love of ease and good living acts as 8 
sort of foil. Here is one sample of him. 


* Scene, a Room in the Palace. 
The King Dushyanta and the Jester Mathavya are discovered seated. 
MATHAVYA. [Listenig. 
Hark ! my dear friend, listen a minute, and you will hear sweet soun 
roceeding from the music-room. Some one is singing a charming aif. 
Vho can it be? Ob! I know. The Queen Hansapadika is practising her 
notes, that she may greet you with a new song. 
Kina. 
Hush! let me listen. 
A Voice sings behind the scenes. 
* How often hither did’st thou rove, 
Sweet bee, to kiss the mango’s cheek 
Ob! leave not, then, thy early love, 
The lily’s honeyed lip to seek.’ 
Kine. 
A most impassioned strain, truly ! 
MATHAVYA. 
Do you understand the meaning of the words ? : 
CING. [ Smiling. 
She means to reprove me, because I once paid her great attention, a2 
have lately deserted her for the Queen Vasumati. Go, my dear fellow, a 
tell Hansapadiki from me that I take her delicate reproof as it is intended. 
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MATHAVYA. 

Very well. [Rising from his seat.) But stay—I don’t much relish being | 
sent to bear the brunt of her jealousy. The chances are that she will have 
me seized by the hair of the head and beaten to a jelly. I would as soon ex- 
pose myself, after a vow of celibacy, to the seductions of a lovely nymph, as 
encounter the fury of a jealous woman. 

KING. 
Go, go! you can disarm her wrath by a civil speech: but give her my 


message. 








MATHAVYA, 

What must be must be, I suppose. (Exit. 

The reader will have seen from our quotations, the ease, spirit, 
and elegance which Professor Williams has infused into his trans- 
lation. In the book some weaker passages may be found ; but 
they are possibly a poetical refinement, designed to reflect the 
original more exactly. The piece is not all Sanskrit ; the lower 
yersons as regards caste do not speak the sacred language, but a 
yernacular dialect of a less poetical character. 

The volume is not merely a literary curiosity: it is also a rare 
example of typographical art and decorative splendour,—what the 
French term an édition de luxe; worthy, as the translator ex- 

resses it, “of the increasing reputation of Mr. Stephen Austin of 
Hertford, from whose press have issued some of the most perfect 
specimens of decorative Oriental printing that this country has 
ever produced.” The binding is delicate in its emerald and gold, 
the printing and paper are sumptuous. Jesides other richly orna- 
mental devices in gold and colours, each page is illuminated with 
a charming border, the same throughout in design, but diversi- 
fied by frequent change of colour. ‘These are obtained from manu- 
scripts and other works in the East India House and the British 
Museum. The wood-cut vignettes representing incidents from the 
drama are vouched as careful in Oriental detail of costume and 
scenery, and, though not reaching high in strict art, they pleasantly 
add to the decorative character of the work. “ 


ao 


ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS.” 
Tus volume forms the commencement of a series which is to con- 
tain a translation of Arago’s principal works by or under the au- 
spices of some leading men of science. The Popular Astronomy, 


for instance, is in the hands of Admiral Smyth and Mr. Robert | 


Grant. Other portions will be translated by Professor Baden 
Powell. The translation before us appears under the superintend- 
ence of Colonel Sabine; who has added a number of explanatory 
or corrective foot-notes, and thoroughly edited the work. 

In point of greatness and general interest of subject, the Dle- 
teorological Essays cannot compete with the Astronomy, or perhaps 
with some other works of the author. They have this further dis- 
advantage, that the conclusions arrived at are not so certain or 
so complete as in some branches of natural philosophy, where, 
though much is yet to be done, and there is much that never can 


be done by human faculties, all is “teres atque rotundus” as far | 
Such is not the case with the subjects of this volume. | 


as it goes. 
The first topic of the book is Thunderand Lightning. The cause is 
well enough known to be electricity; but how little do we really 
know about electricity—how much do we not imagine or expect. 
How many phenomena are connected with thunder and lightning 
and the state of the atmosphere at the time of thunder-storms, 
which we cannot explain. “ Electro-Magnetism” is newer, if not 
more recondite or mysterious than thunder and lightning. The 
facts in the volume connected with “ Animal Electricity” are few, 
and the treatment of the subject curt. By this term, however, 
Arago does not precisely mean the animal magnetism of the con- 
jurors, but the electric power present in the torpedo and the 
gymnotus. The essay includes the exposure of a case of “a 
so-called electric girl,” and a few remarks on table-turning. Ter- 
restrial Magnetism chiefly treats of the variations of the compass. 
Though as wonderful, and probably as obscure as other branches of 
meteorology, men are more familiar with it from the daily use of the 
compass; and the subject in a certain sense seems less recondite, 
owing to the extensive observations that have been made upon the 
magnetic variations in different parts of the world. The question 
has this popular disadvantage, that however practically important 
iN navigation, it isof a minute and technical character. The Au- 
rora Borealis lands us again in doubt as to its origin and influence. 
From the corrective remarks of Colonel Sabine, Arago would seem 
to"have ascribed a closer connexion between the aurora borealis 
and an influence on the magnetic needle than can as yet be logic- 
ally supported. : 
ut if the subjects of the volume are inferior to some other 
branches of natural philosophy in breadth and certainty, they ex- 
hibit in a very remarkable degree the philosophic character of the 
author. “Thunder and Lightning” and “ Aurora Borealis” more 
especially display his extensive labour in collecting facts, his power 
of patient research, and that philosophic apprehension which slights 
no fact that may bear upon the conclusion sought, however small 
im itself or humble the recorder. The practised experimenter is 
Visible in the rejection of all that is needless; the trained philoso- 
pher and logician are evident in the cogent statement of all that is 
retained. The characteristic which, according to Humboldt in his 
introduction to this edition of Arago’s works prefixed to the pre- 
sent volume, first drew the attention of Lagrange to the rising 
Philosopher, is scen throughout—“that faculty of penetration 
Which in complex problems discerns and rapidly and clearly lays 
hold of the decisive point.” , i 
amid the various subjects that claimed his attention, Arago had “a 
* Meteorological Essays, by Francis Arago, Member of the Institute. With an 


Introduction, by Alexander von Humboldt. ‘Translated under the superintendence 
clone] Sabine, R.A., Treas. and V.P.R.S. Published by Longman and Co, 
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| marked preference for all the phenomena of meteorological optics ; 


According to the same authority, | 
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he was especially fond of investigating the laws which regulate the 
perpetual variations of the colour of the sea, the intensity of re- 
flected light on the surface of the clouds, and the play of atmo- 
spheric refractions.” 

This native bias probably induced Arago to undertake the 
“essays” which form the present volume. With the first subject, 
“ Thunder and Lightning,” he was indeed practically connected by 
various applications that were made to him both on public and 
private account in reference to conductors; and with the practical 
management of these electric safety-rods he concludes his theme. 
The whole volume, however, is strictly essays, rather than trea- 
tises,—a collection of facts to assist future observers in coming to 
a conclusion, rather than a treatise on the sciences. Conclusions 
there are, but they are particular or isolated. Indeed, the whole 
wears more the appearance of a vast collection of facts and 
thoughts, systematically arranged under their proper heads, to 
serve as a storehouse for future use, than as a regular didactie 
exposition. In a readable sense, the Essays may vie with the 
most interesting collection of the wonders of natural phenomena ; 
with the advantage of frequently noting the conclusion the facts 
contain, and by their classification always indicating the law they 
tend to establish. 

The most elaborate of the essays is the one on Thunder and 
Lightning ; indeed it occupies half the volume. From the nature 
of the case this was to be expected. These phenomena are frequent 
and universal ; from their character and their occasionally destruc- 
tive effects they not only command attention but excite terror; in 
ignorant ages, and even in ages far from ignorant, they have been 
associated with religion, as directly indicating the will of the gods. 
These three circumstances of inherent grandeur, fear not altogether 
unreasonable, and superstition, have produced more extensive re- 
cords in connexion with thunder-storms than any other meteorolo- 
gical phenomena. The wide range over which Arago has pursued 
his researches is something marvellous. From the classical writers 
to forgotten travels or obscure journals, all is laid under contribu- 
tion. Whether he does not sometimes ascribe more accuracy to the 
observer than the observer probably possessed may be a question. 
The critical acumen so early observed by Lagrange, which perceives 
what truth the fact will sally illustrate, is ever visible. Of course the 
more extraordinary facts are made by modern observers, with more 
or less tincture of science; for it is only knowledge which really 
knows how to observe. The following curious facts are an ex- 
ample of this learned kind of observation; they are taken from 
the chapter headed “Lightning sometimes fuses, and instantly 
vitrities certain earthy substances.” 

**M. Ramond, who saw the same phenomena on several summits of the 
Pyrenees, did me the kindnesss of setting down at my request the following 
interesting notice. ‘The Pic du Midi is a mountain which stands in a great 
measure isolated, and rises high above surrounding points, Its summit is of 
very small extent ; it consists of a mica schist of extreme hardness, dividing 
into rather thick tablets, which adhere strongly to each other; it does not 
| break into lamina, but into parallelipipedons with oblique angles, like trap. 

Its colour is a grey black, rendered a little silvery by the presence of mica. 

The lightning acts upon it superficially only, causing a coating of yellowish 

enamel, or glaze, on which there are blisters or bubbles; these latter are 

sometimes spherical, sometimes, from the convexity having burst, concave ; 

they are usually opaque, but sometimes semi-transparent. There are rocks 

whose entire face is varnished or glazed by this kind of enamel, and covered 

with bubbles often of the size of a pea; but the interior of the rock remains 
| perfectly unchanged, the fused part not being more than four-hundredths of 
an inch thick. 

“*The summit of the Mont Perdu, which I reached twenty years ago, pre- 
sented to me the same phenomena. It is almost entirely covered with snow, 
and does not, like the Pic du Midi, offer continuous surfaces of rocks, but 
only small fragments heaped together without order. These consist of a 
calcareous stone, bituminous and fetid, but containing a large intermixed 
portion of exceedingly fine quartzose sand. Many of these fragments bear 
evident marks of lightning. ‘Their surface is loaded with bubbles of yellow 
enamel; and, as on the Pic du Midi, the fusion is only superticial, and does 
not penetrate to the interior of the stones notwithstanding their small size ; 
and, what is not less remarkable, the heat, which has been sufficient to 
vitrify the surface, has not taken from the stone that cadaverous odour, from 
which we can so easily free it either by dissolving it in an acid or by heating 
it a little strongly. 

«Lastly, at the Roche Sanadoire, a mountain in the Département du Puy- 
de-Déme, composed of clinkstone porphyry, and which I believe to be of 
volcanic origin, I saw, twelve years ago, the surface of the rocks vitritied and 
covered with bubbles from the action of lightning. Here also the fusion is 
superficial, and shows itself by bubbles and blisters in a glaze of very smal} 
| thickness.’ ”” 

The “ Impartation of Magnetism by the action of Lightning” 
has some curious facts connected with important practical consi- 
derations. 

“I have read, somewhere, a story of astroke of lightning in a shoemaker’s 
shop in Swabia, which had the effect of so magnetizing all the tools, that the 
poor artisan could no longer make use of them. He had to be constantly 
freeing his hammer, pincers, and knife from the nails, needles, and awls, 
— were constantly getting caught by them as they lay together on the 

ench, 
““When the New York arrived at Liverpool, in May 1827, after having 
been twice struck by lightning, Dr. Scoresby found that the nails of the par- 
titions and pannels which had been broken, the iron fastenings of the masts 
which had fallen on the deck, the knives and forks which at the instant of 
the discharge were in the biscuit-room, and lastly, that the steel points of 
the mathematical instruments had become very decidedly magnetic. 
| “The effects of lightning on the needles of sea-compasses have often led to 

very serious consequences. We have already stated a case, in which, after a 
stroke of lightning, the crew, deceived by the false indications of their com- 
passes, wrecked their ship on the very dangers from which they thought 
they were receding as fast as their sails could carry them. Lightning, by 
instantaneously magnetizing the multitude of pieces of hard iron or steel 
| throughout a ship, may moreover create powerful centres of attraction ; and 
hence, even without the compasses being themselves affected, local devia- 
| tions may result, the more hurtful because on the high seas the navigator 
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has but few means at his command for ascertaining their existence, and es- 
pecially for determining their value. 
tions the only ones to be guarded against. 
different pieces of steel which enter into the composition of a chronometer, 
and especially its balance-wheel, a new force, that of the earth’s magnetism, 
becomes superadded to those which originally regulated the march of these 
admirable but very delicate piece of mechanism. This new force sometimes 
causes sensible accelerations or retardations ; 


geographical longitude. 


have given if the ship had not been struck by lightning. 


The cause of thunder and lightning, or more truly the way in 
which the cause operates, is a point on which Arago could not 


make up his mind. 


** Before we proceed to discuss the different methods which have been 


proposed for the most efficient protection against lightning, let us look back 


on the long course which we have been passing over; not, assuredly, with 


the view of deriving from what has been said a theory wherein all the phe- 
nomena described shall fall at once into due place, but with the far more 


modest hope of arriving, by means of intercomparison, and the light which 


the phenomena may be made to throw on each other, at the discovery of 
some truths, which the examination of each fact taken singly has not yet 
disclosed to us. 

‘From the most ancient times it has been known that sound is not a ma- 
terial substance. Aristotle, for example, had perfectly recognized that sound 
results from simple undulations of common air. At the present day the same 
may be unhesitatingly said of light, with a single modification. Light is 
also a consequence of undulatory movement, not of the air, but of a certain 
extremely rare and highly elastic medium, filling the whole universe, and 
which it has been agreed to call ether. 

‘*Is the phenomenon of which we have been treating, (that of thunder and 
lightning,) which manifests itself almost always simultaneously by light and 
by sound, to be classed in the same category? Although a declared partisan 
of the theory of luminous undulations, I own that on the above question I 
remain in a state of complete indecision. 

**When I view Mr. Wheatstone’s experiments as perfectly assured, and 
when my attentian rests on the incomparable rapidity with which lightning 
traverses the aérial regions, and the solid bodies through which it is pro- 
pagated at the surface of the earth, I feel little inclined to imagine it com- 
posed of material molecules, or of a mass of very small projectiles: undula- 
tions seem far more accordant with such velocities. But then again my 
mind reverts to those great mechanical effects—to the actual removal of 
material masses of considerable weight—effected by strokes of lightning. If 
I then recall to my recollection that in experiments in which by the methods 
of proceeding the test applied has been of exceeding delicacy, without the 
slightest deviation being obtained,—when operating, for example, with levers 
suspended in a vacuum to spiders’ threads, and with light concentrated in 
the focus of the largest mirrors or the largest lenses,—all my doubts are 
renewed, and the idea of fulminating undulations presents itself to me encum- 
bered with ten thousand difficulties.” 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Handbook for Travellers in Portugal. With a Travelling Map. 
Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the late Reverend 
Frederick W. Robertson, M.A., the Incumbent. Second series. 
My First Season. By Beatrice Reynolds. Edited by the Author of 
‘Counterparts ’’ and “‘ Charles Auchester.”’ 





Black's Tourist's Guide to Devonshire and Cornwall, including the 
Scilly Islands. With Map. ; 

Guide to the Island of Skye, accompanied by the Geology of the Cu- 
chullin Hills, by James D. Forbes, D.C/L., F.R.S., and of Loch 
Staffin, by Edward Forbes, F.R.S. With Map and numerous Illus- 
trations. 

The Illustrated Historical and Picturesque Guide to Bournemouth. By 
Phillip Brannon. i 

‘Of these tributes to the season, Black’s shilling Guide to Devonshire and 

Jornwall, including Scilly, may be recommended for its thoroughly avail- 
able information, arranged in the usual manner of this publisher's travel- 
lers’ pocket-books. 

The Istand of Skye is a fresher affair, with the advantage of two papers 
on its geological features, by two namesakes eminent in science, Dr. James 
Forbes and Mr. Edward Forbes. The island is a wonderful region, in its 
seas, its lochs, its mountains, its scenery, and its roads in the non-artificial 
sense. However, it is not every one that can go to Skye : it requires a long- 
ish purse, long legs, a power of work, and a capacity for roughing it, that 
are not possessed by every tourist. Only the ‘voluntary principle” pre- 
vents it from being deemed equivalent to a campaign. ‘ 

Bournemouth is a bran new watering-place on the coast of Hampshire, five 
miles from Christchurch and the same distance from Poole; so that it is 
readily accessible by rail from London or Southampton. In front it has the 
sea, around it a neighbourhood of varied beauty, verging upon the wild and 
bare, both which features seem in the way of being improved. The place 
itself exhibits the growing taste of the times for the natural. No long lines 
of formal terraces as yet disfigure Bournemouth. ‘ Detached” and *semi- 
detached”’ villas of builder's Gothic, seated in their own grounds, gratify 
the eye by variety. What is a very good plan if it be thoroughly carried 
out, ground is reserved between the building “ lots” for public walks and 
pleasure-grounds. The usual attractions of a watering-place seem to be 
_——- ; the authority of Clarke and others, and the establishment of the 

anatorium ‘for consumptive patients, speak sufficiently as to its winter 
climate. ‘ 

The Guide to Bournemouth puts in a word for the other seasons as 
well. The publication before us is the first of a series of five to be devoted 
to bringing Bournemouth and its beauties before the world. It contains a 
description of the place and its vicinity, including the walks, rides, ac- 
commodation, and so forth. It is plainly but not strikingly done. ] 

The Book of English Rivers. An Account of the Rivers of England 
and Wales, particularizing their respective courses, their most strik- 
ing scenery, and the chief places of interest on their banks. By 
Samuel Lewis jun., Author of ‘The History and Topography of the 
_Parish of St. Mary, Islington.” 7 

“This book contains a simple topographical account of the rivers of Eng- 

d and Wales,” presented alphabetically. The scale is judiciously fixed 
according to the practical importance or historical associations of the streams. 
Their origin and course, the natural features through which they flow, and 
the remarkable places on their banks, are succinctly indicated, and the au- 
thorities from which each account is compiled are affixed tothe notice. The 

ok is an able compilation from very many sources; the facts perhaps tested | 
occasionally by actual inspection. “It wants the freshness which a direct | 


Nor are these two kinds of perturba- 
When lightning magnetizes the 


and from these result, after a 
certain number of days’ navigation, very dangerous errors in the supposed 
For example, the chronometers of the New York 
were on their arrival at Liverpool 33m 58s in advance of what they would 


| transcript from nature generally imparts; though an original account of gj 
the rivers of England was not to be expected. When the reader examines 
the book, he will be surprised at their numbers. ] 
The Laws relating to Burials in England and Wales, including 15 ang 
16 Vict. cap. 85, 16 and 17 Vict. cap. 134, 17 and 18 Vict. cap. 87, and 
18 and 19 Vict. cap. 79 and cap. 128; with Notes, Forms, and Pragtj. 
cal Instructions. By T. Baker, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister. 
at-law; of the Burial Acts Office. 
[The burial legislation of the last few years has not been of a very satis. 
factory kind even upon its own notions of the case. Parts are obs ure, parts 
unworkable ; and in short, three acts out of four have been passed ¢ 
tinker or extend the previous legislation. Those acts are contained in this 
volume, with an appendix of forms and some practical instructions, Mr. 
Baker has also endeavoured to present a resumé of the law as it stands, in 
the shape of a continuous exhibition of the four acts, wanting those part 
that have been repealed. } 
Eve reises and Pre b le ms ry) Alge bya, u ithout Answers. 
Educational Course. Edited by W. and R. Chambers.) 
Exercises and Problems in Algebra, with Answers and Hints to the 
Solutions. (Chambers’s Educational Course, Edited by W. and R. 
Chambers.) 
[This collection of Exercises in Algebra is intended as a sequel to the Algebra 
of the publishers’ Educational Course. The second of the two, containing 
the answers, is designed for teachers and private students. } 
La Providence, Potme en quatre chants; et Vie Heureus 
pagne, Poéme. Par Francois Charpentier, B.A. 
[The object of La Providence is to inculcate with poetical illustrations ang 
graces the doctrine of an ever watchful benevolent Power, as well as a merely 
creative God. The poem is written in heroic verse, and has a French clasgj- 
cal taste about it.] 


Chambers’s 


i la Cam- 





The principal new edition of the week is Dr. Doran’s “ Lives of the 
Queens of the House of Hanover,” from Mr. Bentley. The demand for a 
second edition of this work so soon after the appearance of the first is 
strong proof of the public taste for royal and courtly anecdote and gossip 
with a spice of scandal to season it, as well as of Dr. Doran’s skill in using 
his materials, ‘ The Watchman ”’ is a cheap reprint of an American novel, 
The two elementary or educational books and the cheap reprint of “* The Old 
Commodore ”’ are explained by their titles. 

Lives of the Queens of the House of Hanover. 
of * Table Traits,’ &c. In two volumes. 
The Watchman: aTale. By J. A. Maitland. 


Readings in Science and Literature, for use in Senior Classes 


By Dr. Doran, Author 


Second edition. 


By David 


Scrymgeour, Author of the ** Class-book of English Poetry.”” Third 
edition, revised. 

Introductory Text-Dook of Geol: IQ Y By David Page, F.G.S. Second 
edition. 

The Old Commodore. By the Author of “‘Ratlin the Reefer.”’ (Rail- 


way Library.) 
Mars. 

Plan of the Northern Forts and Attack and Siege rks of Sevasto- 
pol. By James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen and H.R.H. Prince 
Albert. 

Panoramic View of the Black Sea 
[These are two productions from Mr. Wyld’s prolific ‘establishment. The 
first is a bold attempt to show us the Russian forts, earthworks, and position 
ou “the North side,” and the occupied country between the head of the 
Harbour, the Mackenzie ridge, and the Belbek. Unfortunately, it adds no- 
thing to our information. The second is on avery reduced scale, and ne- 
cessarily inaccurate from an attempt to give undue proportions to certain 
tracts of country.]} 


and Surrounding Country. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Peace or War: showing the Lawfulness 
of War under the Gospel Dispensa } 
An Answer to “‘A Christian Appeal 
from the Society of Friends to their 


On the Mortality arising from Naval 
Operations >y William Barwick 
Hodge, Esq., Fellow of the Statistical 
Society, and of the Institute of Ac- 








Fellow Countrymen, on the present tuaries. (From the Journal of the Sta- 
War.” By James Mason. tistical Society of London, September 
185 
Spurs to inistrative and Stat form ‘ = . 
Spurs Administrative and State Refor AC rge delivered to the Clergy of the 


Associators. No. 1. ** What is Merit!” 
A Question put by a Prime Minister, 
freely answered by an old Crown Ofti- 
cer, in a Letter to the Earl of Claren- 
don. 


United Dioceses of Killala and Achon- 
ry, at the annual Visitation, 29th Sep- 
tember 1854. By the Right Honour- 
able and Right Reverend Thomas Lord 
Plunket, D.D., Bishop of Tuam, Kil- 

lala, and Achonry. 
Religious Liberty Bill. 





A Review of the Income-tar, in its rela- 


tions to the National Debt: with Sug- Lord Brougham's 


gestions for Removal of its present Speech in the House of Lords, Friday, 
Inequalities by a more uniform mode July 27,1855. With the Bill, Sche- 
of Assessment. By Major M. H dules, and Notes. 


Court, Member of the Royal Asiatic 


; Crimean Army Fund. Report of the 
Society. Second edition. l . 


Committee, September 155 


Aine Arts. 
FENTON’S CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Human fallibility has attached to all the sources from which we have 
hitherto derived our knowledge of the seat of war—telegraphic messages, 
official despatches, dioramic pictures, even Times correspondence. At 
last an infallible informant, the Sun, communicates with us through the 
medium of Mr. Fenton and his photographic camera. 

This gentleman, honourably known as the Secretary to the Photo- 
graphic Society, and as an adept of unsurpassed skill in his art, visited 
the Crimea in the past spring and summer; and the fruits of his enter- 
prise, in the shape of 280 sun-pictures, are now on exhibition at the gal- 
lery of the Old Water-Colour Society. The Crimean photographer, 
whose sitters are generals and commanders-in-chief, Zouaves and Croats, 
and whose subjects, even of inanimate nature, have to abide the neces- 
sities of the service in moving soldiers, cavalry, or cattle, cannot be ex- 
pected to turn out in every instance an irreproachable specimen to match 
his home piéces de résistance ; but Mr. Fenton, who could not well have 
added to his renown as a manipulator, has succeeded in maintaining U 


| under arduous circumstances. 


The series is classed under three main divisions,—the scenery, with 
views of the camp, &c.; the incidents of camp-life, groups of figures, and 
the like ; and the portraits proper. In the first division we remark, a8 
specially perfect or interesting, the Cemetery on Cathcart’s Hill ; the 
Tombs of the Generals on the same spot, where the words of the in- 
scriptions are distinctly legible; a distant view of Sebastopol, dark 
and solemn, with the Mamelon and Malakoff; eleven subjects form- 
ing a continuous panoramic picture of the plateau before Sebasto- 
pol, commencing at Inkerman—a broad plain, with remote swells 
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cna 
of hill, dotted with tents and carts; the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, strewn thick with cannon-balls, and of flawless perfection in 
rendering; the Valley of the Ruins of Inkerman; and the Valley of 
the Tchernaya. Balaklava supplies a great number of subjects, and 
many of the most splendid. Such are the old Genoese Castle; the 
town from the Russian Church, with the Church of Kadikoi in the 
distance ; the picturesque landing-place, with railway-stores; the Ord- 
nance Wharf; an extensive view of the lines from Guards’ Hill, 
light in tone, and spotted with its white tents like sheep; a second 
yiew, exceedingly beautiful in its middle and further distance; an ad- 
mirable picture of the town; another, rich in tone, with Russian cot- 
tages in the foreground; the head of the Harbour, Cossack Bay, and 
the Castle Pier, all exquisitely made out; anda panorama of the Plains 
in five views, with strong etfects of light and shade, almost Martin-like. 
In the second division, Ismail Pasha orders and receives his chibouque 
with the gravity of a state ceremonial ; a Quiet Day in the Mortar 
Battery displays singular photographic skill in the foreshortening of 
recumbent soldiers ; a convivial group figures as ‘ Hardships in the Cri- 
mea” ; and Chasseurs d'Afrique interpose their brilliant tenuc, Officers of 
the Seventy-first Highlanders their begging Skye terrier, and Croats and 
Montenegrins their picturesqueness. The third division is liberally suy 
One picture represents Lord Raglan’s Head-quarters, with Lord R 
Marshal Pélissier, Lord Burghersh, and others ; our Commander-in-chief in 
a light civilian-costume. The same is the case in a subject named 
“Council of War held at Lord Raglan’s Head-quarters the morning of 
the successful attack on the Mamelon—portrzits of Raglan, Pélissier, and 
Omar Pasha.” The Marshal's round well-kept person figures in several 
other pictures,—now on horseback; again where the face is fully visible 
with its dark hot eyes, wherein lurks perhaps the ghost of a squint, severe 
and despotic-looking. ‘ William Russell, Esq., the Zimes Correspondent,” 
appears seated on his camp-stool,—a broad burly face and figure, com- 
pounded of English and Irish, with an aspect of splendid digestive appa- 
ratus. General Bosquet, the hero of Alma, Inkerman, and the Malakoff 
storm, with whom Mr. Fenton is understood to have lived on terms of 
close intimacy, is frequently repeated,—a short, stout, but clean-cut body, 
a bald visage, very French and military, and full compressed vigour. 
There is extraordinary energy in the bright eye as he points, “ giving 
orders to his Staff." Then there are Sir George Brown, with his white 
hair en coc katoo ; the same General with officers of his Staff ; General 
Estcourt more than once, and always a good steady sitter; Sir De Lacy 
Evans; single figures of Omar Pasha, combining the expression of in- 
ward fire with a phlegmatic outer mask; General Simpson, the type of 
an “old soldier”; and numerous other men of name. Even the gentle 
sex is not absent. A trim vivandiére stands here and there; 
Duberly, in equestrian costume, accompanies her husband, the Paymaster 
of the Eleventh Hussars; and in the camp of the Fourth Dragoons, with 
a convivial party of French and English, we light upon a solitary girl in 
the ordinary apparel of womankind. 

Mr. Fenton’s invaluable photographs are to be published in parts, « 
mencing with next month, and under Royal and Imperial patronage. 
As forthe general public’s patronage of his exhibition, it should be hardly 
less than commensurate with the number of London residents who feel a 
personal or public interest in the scenes and actors of the war, and who 
have a shilling in their pocket to spend. 


ym- 


FINE ARTS THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 

Grand displays of universal industry, such as that of which England 
gave the example in 1851, and that which makes Paris the present centre 
of attraction, may be expected to recur more frequently than collections 
of fine art organized on the enormous scale of the one which completes 
the circle of human endeavour represented in the French Exhibition, 
and whose memory will long continue to render that illustrious. Unique 
hitherto, this collection can hardly fail to remain so for years to come. 
The painters, sculptors, architects, and engravers of our day, and the 
possessors of their works, have here made such an effort as the present 
generation even may not live to see repeated; and some of the masters 
have assembled their masterpieces so copiously that to do the like 
within a brief interval would be to reéxhibit the same works. For 
another competition so striking at once by excellence and by largeness we 
may have to wait until the seniors now before us in the arena shall have 
passed away, the young men become the old men, and aspirants yet un- 
tried replaced them. 

In our present glance at the contents, we shall endeavour to elicit some 
standard of art, and to characterize the several schools in their varying 
relation to it; to ascertain their point of contact; and to take a lesson 
from the mighty show. 

First, the statistics merit a word of comment. France contributes 2628 
works, of which 1832 are paintings; England 783, a number exceeding 
by about 150 that of all the German states collectively. Belgium comes 
next with 251. Turkey is the smallest contributor, being represented by 
One painting and two architectural subjects. As regards France, it is not 
to be forgotten, whether we look to the quantity or to the quality of her 
productions, that she stands here in an exceptional position. Other na- 
tions have drawn upon their previous stores; France sends not only 
the approved works of her past, but those, yet untested, of the present,— 
the annual exhibitions of 1854 and 1855 being merged into this Great 
Exhibition. Hence a first appearance of artistic fertility altogether dis- 
proportionate to that of other countries—greater even than the really 
Vast activity of the nation in this line, or the other circumstances of the 
competition, would account for; and hence also, it may be, a more mis- 
cellaneous assemblage than the French would have desired to get together 
as examples of their mature powers. On this latter point, however, the 
candid observer will admit either that extreme stringency must have been 
exercised in the exclusion of mediocre works from the section pertaining 
to the last two years, or that the average of French talent is far ahead of 
that of other nations: and, without discrediting the first cause, we be- 
lieve that the second has been quite as potent in its operation. 

Herein, indeed, appears to us to lie the great distinction of French art 

m the rest—it is beyond rivalry the most competent. The average 
French artist is a highly efficient man, and not a blunderer like the ave- 
Tage artist of other countries. He may not intrinsically be any better 

n his neighbours—may not boast any more imagination, or fancy, 
or invention, or feeling, or elevation, or understanding of nature; but 
he knows himself and his profession better. He has, in the first place, 
& distinct apprehension of what it is that he aims at doing: whether bis- 


SECTION OF 


Mrs. } 





tory, genre, landscape, or animal life, his subject at once assumes shape, 
consistency, and intelligibility. As for the means of realizing what he 
wants, he has them at his fingers’-ends. The result may be, and mostly 
is, cold, violent, affected, or even offensive; but it is seldom down- 
right stupid or incapable. Often a failure in regard to its subject, the 
work is not a failure in regard to the artist’s conception of the sub- 
ject ; as far as he has seen into that, he enables others to see it through 
his rendering. What he knows, that he performs. However much his 
energies may in the abstract have been misdirected they have still, na 
limited view of immediate cause and effect, been judiciously husbanded 
and applied ; for the upshot is on the whole what he intended it to be, 
According to this view, the French school must be pronounced the 
leading technical school of Europe at the present day ; and that conclu- 
sion we feel no hesitation in adopting. There is such an organization 
among the French, such clearness, readiness, and activity, such famili- 
arity with old forms and methods, and such ease in applying the know- 
ledge to the production of works of whatever scale or character, as to 
l the head of art considered in the light of a system of 


place the nation at 
processes and expedients, 

An accepted dictum among English artists is the insensibility of the 
French to grace of execution, The technical mastery is admitted ;. but 


it is held to be displayed without feeling or subtilty, without that 
delight which lingers over the task and dwells with kindness upon its de- 
There is truth in the censure, although it 
bas been applied more broadly than the facts will warrant, It is rather 
to the confessed grandees of the French historical schools, men who be- 
long in some measure to the past, that the objection reaches, than to the 
younger schools of landscape or cabinet subjects. Breadth, however, is 
undoubt«dly one main quality of the French art, to which hardly any of 
its approved practitioners fail to direct their study. Breadth, one may 
readily concede, is more conspicuous throughout the school than fineness 
of execution,—a sombre, close, confined tone of colour, more than air, 
fancy, or brilliancy; and, while eminent skill exists in characterizing 
whatever object may be represented, a certain uniform handling, often 
flat and heavy and regardless of texture, is to be regretted. Admitting 
therefore, and for the moment even without reservation, that the French 
is not a school of executive beauty, we have to consider how far such an 
admission is compatible with the leadership of technical excellence which 
we claim for it. At first sight, it should appear that the eminently 
technical school must be the eminently executive as a consequence: and 
so it is in efficienvy, but not in tone and scope. The technical ability, 
being possessed in rich measure, is used as a means, not cherished as an 
aim; it is wielded with precision, sureness, and quickness, not elabo- 
rated with affection and ingenuous pleasure; and, having served its turn 
as a method of expression, it is laid aside at the point where its intrinsic 
virtues would make it delightful for its own sake. 
And here we come to the paramount question, “ What is the es- 
} sence and legitimate function of formative and pictorial art?” Ac- 
knowledging in its fullest sense the axiom that the greatest artist is he 
who embodies the greatest ideas, we have still to ask, What are those 
ideas to be We would answer—Ideas of form, colour, and expression. 
The man who has observed most in nature, who has the most de« ply and 
nobly felt what he has observed, and renders that with the most exquisite 
| and absolute intensity, he is the greatest man in high art. This no teach- 
ing, no learning, from any so-called school of art, can supply. It is based 
only on the most single-hearted devotion to nature, and comes straight 
from the inmost vitals of her explorer; it constitutes his very being, per- 
ception, and self. And thusahead or a drapery of Titian, asky of Turner, 
a tint of Giorgione, or a stone surface of Veronese, a background of 
Durer, or a foreground of Van Eyck, a contour of Phidias, or an expres- 
sion of Giotto, Angelico, or Raphael, is more completely and se | 
high art than the best-invented and best-told story of an Italian or Frenc 
master, or all the philosophy of history and religion which a modern 
German, much seeking and much cogitating, promulgates in strict form 
and chastised colour ex cathed:a. Fine art is the profound perception of 
a visible truth communicated by the percipient; and the invention which 
forms its highest element unites the perceiving faculty so intimately with 
termed the directest and acutest act 
men, one here and 


licacies and minuter passages. 





the conceiving, that it may almost be 
of perception—possible in its fulness to how few 
one there, in a generation ! 

It is on these grounds that we regard the English school as a true and 
a hopeful one—the most hopeful in Europe in reference to its future pos- 
sibilities. Of invention, indeed, it has little to boast; of systematized 
knowledge, little. But, of all existing schools, it is the most open to new 
impressions—the most free in receiving, the least fettered by dogma or 
preconception in applying them. Small in sphere, loose in manner, unin- 
tellectual in tendency, it yet maintains a certain independence, and looks 
round, not through authorized spectacles, but with clear eyes. If hardly 
original, it is nevertheless, on the whole, unsectarian, and willing to trust 
its own impulses, and to learn of nature through the eye rather than re- 
ceive traditions of her through the ear. It would rather, generally speak- 
ing, not construct theories of form or colour, but paint as it sees—often 
feebly, often negligently, but still not perversely. And the result makes 
itself manifestly apparent in the Paris Exhibition; where to pass from 
the Germanic and French schools to the British, is to pass from dim 
woolliness or smoothness, and from louring half-tint, to something that 
hints of air, daylight, and emancipation. 

These, in fact—the French, the German, and the English—constitute 
the three great divisions of living art, to one or other of which all the 
contributing nations may broadly be assigned. France, supreme above 
all followers, leads Belgium, Spain, Italy. The art of the United States 
is mongrel, that of the Netherlands little beyond the drains of its past 
but they lean to France rather than to either of the 

other countries The French school has two main branches, the his- 

toric and the picturesque; the first distinguished by reflective power 
and comprehensive ability, the second by breadth, vigour, movement, and 

a striking grasp of effects realized with the minimum of labour. In its 

special quality of picturesqueness it is altogether unrivalled, and any 

British works to which that attribute may be ascribed seem child’s play 

and mummery in comparison. Germany, herself composed of so many dis- 

tinct states, has her following in Denmark, Switzerland, Sweden, and 

Norway ; although some of the best works, especially from the two latter 

countries, exhibit more of the French influence. Her characteristics are 

intellectual effurt and observation in domestic life; both, however, deve- 
| loped under conditions rather negative than otherwise in an artistic sense. 
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England stands alone, a power, but without satellites; the nearest ap- 
proach to a literal resemblance to her being perhaps observable where one 
would hardly have expected it—in the tone of Spanish colouring ; which, 


in the untempered clearness of some of its specimens, possesses a certain | 


superficial look of the British principle. 

Spite, however, of national differences and the hinderance of academic 
tradition and example, there appears a common and growing tendency in 
the entire aggregate of the schools. This tendency is distinctly towards 
Realism—as the thing, less easily defined than apprehended, is now called 
in France. It takes the special form, in France, of singular vigour and 
massive breadth ; earnest observation and rapid seizing of natural effects 
in landscape ; motion, power, and animal impulse in man-life and brute- 
life ; to which is added, in extreme instances, a preference of subjects 
ordinary even to insignificance, and an obvious avoidance of accepted 
rules of composition. In England, the Preraphaelite movement need 
but be named. In Germany, the movement likewise so-called Pra- 
raphaelite has taken a quite different direction ; but here too some share 
in a similar influence is indicated, though more faintly, in a frequently 
overdone introduction of detail, together with the truthfulness and good 
humour which,'somewhat chilly as they may be, distinguish the domestic 
scenes. 

Of the‘building which encloses the great Parisian muster of the fine arts 
little need be said, except that, temporary in its purpose, it is eminently 
well adapted for it. Long external chambers lead inwards into vast 
saloons, all crowded with paintings ; France, Great Britain, and Austria, 
have distinct apartments for the display of their sculpture; and a single 
upper gallery receives, with occasional oil-pictures, the water-colours, 
pastels, engravings, and architectural drawings. Clear, equal, and ample 
light falls over the whole from windows in the ceiling. 

The first impression produced upon the mind by an art-collection so 
vast is one chiefly of bewilderment. Gradually this subsides. Countries 
which you hardly knew as occupying any station in art succeed each 
other,—none, or scarcely any, altogether without merit, some display- 
ing even a high degree of technical attainment; the greater lights 
come before you, full of endeavour, of talent, of novelty, or what 
strikes at first as novelty through being at all events /ess familiar than 
the form of art subsisting at home. How huge an amount of human toil, 
aspiration, ability, and observation, is represented by these works! You 
feel tolerant—liberal : faults indeed and shortcomings abound, but almost 
everything has its worth, expresses something clearly, strongly, or agree- 
ably, and claims consideration for one reason or another. This mood also 
changes. The first things that become absolutely insufferable are pre- 
tentious religious or historical works: smooth landscapes, commonplace 
subjects from life, French cleverness and display, German hardness and 
quietism, English emptiness and namby-pamby, follow in their wake at a 
rapidly increasing rate. Then arises the question—These roods and acres 
of painted canvass, these tons of chipped stone, what is to become of 
them? Does the world want them? How long will it endure to give 
them warehouse-room ? New hundreds year by year enter upon the pur- 
suit of art; paint pictures, carve statues, gain prizes, win applause, 
realize money—but to what use? What does it all mean—these brawny 
fighting men, these nymphs of a dead mythology, green trees, fuolish con- 
ceits, pruriences, and makebelieves > 

Before you have got half way through the exhibition, tolerance is 
clean gone. You perceive with sufficient distinctness that a clever fellow, 


if he is nothing more than that, has no title whatever to perpetuate his | 


cleverness on canvass or in stone. The inevitable and salutary necessity 
becomes palpable that an enormous amount of talent applied to art, unless 
highly original, singularly complete, or religiously faithful, should die 
into oblivion generation after generation. Such is one chief lesson of the 
Palais des Beaux Arts. You digest at the refreshment-table, with a 
brioche and a glass of limonade gazeuze, the conviction that third-rate art 
is an unmitigated nuisance; and, by the time of stepping vut into the 
Champs Elysées, you are more than half minded to include the second- 
rate in the same verdict. 

But the first-rate and the strikingly individual shine forth more and 
more richly as the others sink: and to these we shall return at a future 
opportunity. | 





BIRTHS, 

On the 5th September, at Rokeby Hall, Lady Robinson, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Hazelwood Castle, the Hon. Mrs. Vavasour, of a son. 

On the 12th, at Tawstock Court, Devon, the Wife of Edward Weld, Esq., ofa 
daughter, 

On the 15th, at Kinsale, the Wife of Captain Duncan, West Cork Artillery, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Abbot’s Moss, Cheshire, the Hon. Mrs. Cholmondeley, of a son. 

On the 18th, at Courtown, the Countess of Courtown, of a son. 

On the 18th, at Priors Lee Hall, Shropshire, the Wife of Thomas Ellwood Horton, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

At Parktield, near Sydney, N.S. Wales, the Wife of Professor Pell, of the Uni- 
versity, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 


On the 12th July, at St. James’s Cathedral, Port Louis, Mauritius, Lord John 
Henry Taylour, Captain H.M.’s Eighty-fifth Regiment Light Infantry, to Mary 
Hammond, youngest daughter of Robert Macfarlane, Esq., Ordnance Storekeeper. 

On the 12th September, at St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Glasgow, Gilbert, eldest 
son of Henry Wakefield, Esq., of Russell Square, and grandson of the late Gilbert 
Wakefield, B.A., to Margaret M‘Connel, eldest daughter of the late William David- 
son, Esq., of Glasgow. | 

On the 13th, at Hagley, William Cecil, son of Rowland and Lady Lucy Standish, | 
of Scaleby Castle, Cumberland, and Farley Hill House, Berkshire, to Emma, | 
daughter of William Robins, Esq., of Hagley House, Stourbridge. 

On the 13th, at Batcombe Church, Somersetshire, R. Marsh Watson, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and the Rectory, Great Snoring, Norfolk, to Charlotte Angerston, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. John Brown, Rector of Batcombe cum Upton Noble, Somerset. 

On the 18th, at Farmington, Gloucestershire, Edward John Beckett Marriott, 
Esq., second son of the late Lieutenant-General Thomas Marriott, of Avon Bank, | 
Worcestershire, to Georgiana Mary, second daughter of Harry Edmund Waller, 
Esq., of Farmington Lodge, Gloucestershire, and Kirby Fleetham Hall, Yorkshire. 

On the 19th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Thomas Bromley, Esq., third son | 
of Admiral Sir Robert Howe Bromley, Bart., to Clara Fitz-Roy Paley, only child of 
Sir Fitz-Roy Kelly, M.P. 

On the 20th, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Captain George Ross, R.E., eldest son 
of General Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, G.C.B., to Harriet Isabella, eldest daughter of 
E. R. Northey, Esq., of Woodcote House, Epsom. 


DEATHS, 

On the 7th September, at Ayr, N. B., Captain Charles Acton Broke, Royal Engi- 
neers, third son of the late Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Bowes Vere Broke, Bart., 
K.C.B.; in his 37th year. 

On the 8th, at Ardgour House, Argyllshire, Alexander Maclean, Esq., of Ardgour. | 
_ On the 9th, at Stoke Rectory, Guildford, the Rev. William Henry Stevens, A.M. ; | 
in his 41st year. 

On the 13th, off Broadstairs, by the upsetting of a boat, Robert J. B, Neave, Esq., | 


eldest son of the late Robert Neave, Esq., B.C.S.; in his 20th year. ‘ 
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| On the 13th, off Broadstairs, by the upsetting of a boat, Charles Griffiths, son of 
Major Griffiths, Royal Artillery. —_ 

On the 13th, at Brancepeth Castle, Durham, the seat of Viscount Boyne 
Andrew Vincent Corbet, Bart., of Acton Reynald Hall, Shropshire ; in his 55th 

On the 14th, in Nile Street, Bath, Admiral Gordon. 

On the lith, at Winwick Hall, Lancashire, the Rev. James John Hornby, Re 
of Winwick; in his 78th year. ‘ 

On the 15th, at Brighton, General Hugh Stacey Osborne, H.E.I.C.S., 
Establishment, of Pengelly House, Cheshunt, Herts; in his 84th year. 

On the 15th, at Semley, near Shaftesbury, the Rev. Ralph Ord, Rector of Sem) 
and formerly Student of Christ Church, Oxford; in his 86th year. 

On the 15th, from a hurt occasioned by a fall on the 30th ultimo, Francis Lloyg 
| Esq., of Gilstone Lodge, Brompton, eldest son of the late James Lloyd, Esq., of 
Birmingham ; in his 52d year. 

On the 15th, at Lutwyche Hall, Salop, Dorothy, widow of Colonel Lyde Browne 
late of the Twenty-tirst iliers ; in her 91st year. ; 

On the 15th, at Woolwich, Captain Charles William Grey, Royal Artillery, eldeg: 
son of the Right Ilon. Sir Charles Edward Grey ; in his 30th year. - 

On the 16th, at Flora Lodge, Engletield Green, B. Pistrucci, Esq., her Majesty’; 
Chief Medallist; in his 73d year. : 

On the ith, suddenl at Clontuskert Glebe, 
the Rev. Richard ¢ 
Rector of Kilcennell, 
Bromsgrove School; in his 29th year. 

On the l7th, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, very suddenly, Emily, wife of Wm. Leigh 
Brook, Esq., of Meltham Hall, near Huddersfield, and daughter of Joseph Armj. 
tage, Esq., of Birkby Lodge; in her 34th year. Also, equally sudden, at Cologne 
on the 19th, William Leigh Brook, , Deputy-Lieutenant and Magistrate for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire; in his 4 ear. 

On the 18th, in Durham, J. F. W. J ton, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Durham; in his 59th year, 

On the ISth, at the Countess Dowager of Glasgow’s, Island of Cumbrae, Augusta 
Georgina Frederica, only daughter of the late Lord Frederick FitzClarence. 


» Sir 
year, 
Ctor 
Bombay 


ey, 











le % Co. Galway, Ireland, of apoplexy 
is, Rector of that parish, fourth son of the Rev. Robt. Collis, 
and brother of the Rev. John Day Collis, Head Master oj 


















MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orricr, Sept. 18.—39th Regiment of Foot—To be Lieutenants, by purchase— 
Ensign W. O. Smith, vice Phillipps, promoted; Ensign F. 8. Hore, vice Young, 





who retires, 47th Foot—Ensign E. J. Morres to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Irby, 
whose promotion, by purchase, on the 3d of Nov, 1854, has been cancelled. 918t 
Foot—Capt. F. H. Fuller, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. repaying the differ. 


ence, vice Cochrane, who exchanges; Lieut. M. P. Macqueen to be Capt. by pur. 
chase, vice Fuller, who retires; Eusign H. E. Glass to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Macqueen. 

BREVET. 

Capt. F. H. Fuller, 91st Foot, to be Major in the Army. 
Fuller, 91st Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Arm 

War-orrice, Sept. 21.—7th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Capt. J. M. Macartney, from 
half-pay 16th Light Drags. to be Capt. without purchase. 3d Light Drags.—Sergt.- 
Major J. A. Dixon to be Riding Master. 9th Light Drags.—Cornet A. 8S. Jones to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Francis, promoted in the 16th Light Drags, 
10th Light Drags.--Cornet J. Hudson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice P. Smith, 
promoted in the 2d Drag. Guards. 

Royal Artillery—Lieut. C. Carpenter to be Second Capt. vice Pasley, seconded, 
To be Veterinary Surgeons—F. Sprat, 
Gent.; J. Briggs, Gent. Major T. Aitchison, of the Royal Lancashire Militia Ar- 
tillery, formerly Capt. in the Royal Artillery, who was dismissed from the service in 
the year 1824, by sentence of a General Court-martial, has been restored to his 
former rank of Capt. in the Royal Artillery, and permitted to retire upon the full- 
pay of that rank, from 16th June 1855, but without any claim for arrears of pay, or 
to be restored to his original place in the Royal Artillery. Second Capt. and Brevet- 
Major 8S. E. Gordon to be Capt. vice Grey, dec.; Lieut. W. G. Andrews to be Second 
Capt. vice Gordon. 

Grenadier Guards—Capt. F. G. Stapleton, from the 43d Foot, to be Lieut. nnd 
Capt. by purchase, vice Turner, who retires. 7th Foot—Lieut. C. Gurney, from the 
Reyal South Gloucester Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Pinchard, 
appointed to the Ceylon Ritle Regt.; T. B. Vandeleur, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Hon. H. Moreton, promoted. 16th Foot—Lieut, W. H. Carter, from the 
63d Foot, to be Lieut. vice I. C. Grant, who exchanges. 19th Foot—Lieutenant 
Thomas Thompson to be Adjutant, vice Cardew, who resigns the Adjutancy only, 
22d Foot—Lieut. T. Peach (2), from the lst Derby Militia, to be Ensign, without 
purchase. 23d Foot—Capt. RK. Bruce to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. A. J. Herbert, whose Brevet Rank has been converted into Substantive 
Rank, under the Royal Warrant of 6th Oct. 1854. 30th Foot—The proper designation 
of the Ensign appointed on 25th Jan. 1855 is Hyde Sergison Smith. 32d Foot—Lieut. 
W. Power to be Capt. by purchase, vice O'Callaghan, who retires, 33d Foot—Lieut. 
M. D. V. T. Grant, from the East Norfolk Militia, to be Ensign, without purehase, 
vice Badcock, who resigns. 34th Foot—Ensign E. W. B. Villiers to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Reay, deceased; D. W. B. Ogilvy, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Villiers. 35th Foot—R. Trimen, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Pohle, promoted. 36th Foot—Ensign W. C. Hill to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Lambert, promoted in the 19th Foot. 45th Foot—Ensign G. C. Close 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice J. C. Craigie-Halkett, who retires. 46th Foot— 
Ensign H. J. Hitchcock to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Forde, promoted. 47th 
Foot—Ensign E. P. Newman to be Lieut. without purchase, vice J. S. Gaynor, de- 
ceased; Ensign J. P. Mallett to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Newman, whose 
promotion on the Lith Sept. 1855, has been cancelled. 48th Foot—C. R. Penning- 
ton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Heathcote, promoted, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Platt, 
deceased. 50th Foot—Capt. H. J. Frampton to be Major, without purchase, 
his commission to be dated 29th December 1854, but not to carry _back- 
pay beyond the 10th July 1855, on which day Major and Brevet-Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. J. P. Maxwell was promoted from this regiment to an Unatt. Lieut.- 
Coloneley. 63d Foot—Lieut. A. Wybergh to be Capt. by purchase, vice Johns, who 
retires; Lieut. IT. C. Grant, from the 16th Foot, to be Lieut. vice W. H. Carter, who 
exchanges; Ensign T. L. I'wiston to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Twysden, whose 
promotion, by purchase, on 17th November 1854 has been cancelled. 64th Foot— 
Assist.-Surg. G. Evans, from the 71st Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Crisp, promoted 
to the 63d Foot. 67th Foot -Lieut. T. B. Tuite to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Major C. C. de Morel, whose Brevet has been converted iuto Substantive 
Rank, under the Royal Warrant of 6th Oct. 1854; Ensign M. Nugent to be Lieut. 
. H. R. Evans, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
7lst Foot—Assist.-Surg. J, H. Gilborne, from the Staff, to be Assist. 
Surg. vice Evans, appointed to the 64th Foot. 78th Foot—Ensign F. H. Walsh to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice D, Stuart, who retires. 79th Foot— Ensign N. Campbell 
to be Lieut. without purchase; Ensign James Bell Campbell, from the Ceylon 
Rifle Regt. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Niel Campbell. 82d Foot 
—Lieutenant R. C. Dalrymple Bruce, from the 29th Foot, to be Capt. without 
purchase; Ensign C, S. Maunsell, from the Cape Mounted Rifles, to be Lieut. 
without purchase; Ensign G. Mylne, from 83d Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase. 


88th Foot—Ensign T. Burke to be Lieut. without purchase; Lieut. R. Miller, from 


Brevet-Major F. H, 











vice Nugent. 





| the Londonderry Light Infantry Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase ; W. H. 


Burder, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Browne, promoted. 
99th Foot—Ensign M. B. Purcell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Benison, who retires. 
lst West India Regiinent—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. L. S. O'Connor to be Lieut.-Col. 
without purchase, vice Hill, appointed to a Provisional Depédt Battalion; Brevet- 
Major G. Robeson to be Major, without purchase, vice O'Connor; Lieut. Ww. N. 
Watts to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major G. Robeson; Ensign W. 
Kenrick to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Watts. 2d West India Regiment— 
Ensign H. Carvell to be Adjt. vice Patterson, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 3d 
West India Regiment—Ensign W. R. Mulliner to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Carlisle, appointed to the 60th Foot ; R. H. Vieth, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Mulliner. : ? 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—C. D. Baynes, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice J. B. Campbell, appointed to the 79th Foot. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Lieut. W. H. Humphreys to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Geale, who retires ; Ensign R. G. Macdonald to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Humphreys. , . ; “ 

Land Transport Corps—Major W. E. Evans to be Assist.-Director-General, vice 
Lieut.-Col. W. C. Napier, who resigns; Capt. W. Mayne to be Major, vice Evans. 
To be Quartermasters of Brigade—Superintendedent R. Sedley, vice Hendyeide, 
appointed Lieut. and Adjt. of the Royal Engiueers Field Equipment, L, J. Keogh, 
Gent. vice Monckton, who resigns. 

British Italian Legion—V. Ryan, Esq. to be Paymaster of the Ist Regt. : 

Unattached—The undermentioned officers to have their Brevet converted into 
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s botantive Rank, under the Royal Warrant, 6th October 1554—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. 
sunt Herbert, 23d Foot; Brevet-Major C. C. De Morel, 67th Foot. 
‘Provisional Depét Battalion—Quartermaster J. Desmond, from the 97th Foot, to 


; Prov 
ne 4ssist.-Quartermaster. : ; 
Hospital Staff—Surg. J. A. Lawson, M.D. from the Ordnance Medical Depart- 
ment to be Staff-Surg. of the 2d Class, vice Protheroe, who exchanges. 
~ Ordnance Medical Department—Staff-Surg. of the 2d class E. S. Protheroe to be 
eure. vice Lawson, who exchanges. 
‘ REVET. 
Major W. E. Evans, Assist.-Director-General of the Lan 
pave the rank of Lieut.-Col. in Turkey while so employed. Capt. J. 
of the 7th Drag. Guards, to be Major in the Army. . J 
. Memorandum—The appointment of Quartermaster r. ¢ assidy, as Paymaster of 
the Invalid Depot at Scutari, to bear date 11th April 1855, in lieu of 6th July 1855, 
sreviously stated. 





1 Transport Corps, to 


N. Macartney, 


oe PREVET. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place in the East India Company’s Army, 
onsequent on the death of Lieut.-Gen. R. Tickell, C.B. of the Bengal Engineers, 
on 3d August 1855, and of Lieut.-Gen. A. Watson, of the Bengal Light Cavalry, on 
994 August 1855. 
“To be Lieutenant-Generals—Major-Gen. J. Henry, Madras Infantry ; Major-Gen 

R. Skardon, Bengal Infantry. 

To be Major-Generals—Col. G. Grantham, Madras Infantry; Col. H 
Bombay Infantry. 

The under-mentioned officers of the East India Company's Service, 
full-pay, to have a step of honorary rank as follows 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels—Majors G. P. Ricketts, 
Dickson, Bombay Infantry ; J. Hunt, Bengal Infantry; C. 
Cavalry. 

To be Major—Capt. F. A. Carleton, Bengal Infantry, Nov 1854 

Memorandum— Major-Gen. P. F. Story, C.B. whose promot was published in 
the Gazette of 11th May 1855, is of the Bengal I it Cavalry, and his commission is 

bear date 13th April 1855. 


yr , ya nDoDr@nD 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apurratty, Sept. 18.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second Lieut. J. M. Sadleir to 
be First Lieut. vice Cuttler, deceased. 

’ , 1 7DPTD 

COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

Tuesday, Sept. 18. 

ParTNersHIPs Disso.vep.—Stones and Diver, Sheffield, fil 
berts and Co. London, commission-merchants—Thoms and Co, Exeter, oilmen—Al- 
rich and Harris, Mildenhall, Suffolk, surgeons—G. and E. A. Brooke, Leadenhall 
Market, provision-agents—Harris and Edwards, Neath, fire-brick-makers—Cluk 
and Truelove, Aston, timber-merchants— Mooreand Worsey, Birmingham, mercers 
Morgan and Sons, Tottenham Court Road, tallow-melters; as far as regards T. 
Morgan—Adlam and Co. Bristol, curriers— Mann and Co. Austinfriars, commission- 
merchants—Webber and Hairs, Milk Street, shawl-printers— Rammell and Lister, 
Trafalgar Square, civil-engineers—Henderson and Parker, York Buildings, Ber- 
mondsey, tailors—Jordan and Ellis, Manchester, commi ts— Brown and 
Co. Suffolk Grove, Southwark, flock-manufacturers—Tully Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, ship-brokers ; as far as regards T. Potts—Lloyd and ¢ Aldermanbury Pos- 
tern, umbrella-manufacturers—Billiet and Cottebrune, King Street, Cheapside, 
watch-makers. 

Bankaurts.—THomas Watter, Petersfield, provision-merchant, to surrender 
Oct. 5, Nov. 6: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham Street; official assignee, Lee, Alder- 
manbury—Francis WiLLiaM Fawcerr and Wittram Parrorr, Lisle Street, Leices- 
ter Square, boot-manufacturers, Oct. 2, Nov. 6: solicitors, Holme and Co. New Inn; 


Cracklow, 


retired upon 














nanufacturers— Ro- 

























Shoosmith, Northampton; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—WuLLIAM 
Hart, Old Street, St. Luke’s, victualler, Sept. 28, Oct. 23: solicitors, Young and 
Plews, Mark Lane; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—Epwarp Savuinr, Kings- 





ton-upon-Hull, timber-merchant, Oct. 17, Nov. 7: solicitors, Lightfoot and Co. 
Kingston-upon-H ull; official assignee, Carri k, Hull—WituiamM Henry Suivru, Bir- 


kenhead, hop-merchant, Oct. 2, 22: solicitor, Roby, Liverpool; official assignee 
Cazenove, Liverpool—Gaivs AvcustiNne Stoxer, Bristol, carpenter, Oct. 1, 30: solici- 


tors, Brittain and Son, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol 

Divipenps.— Oct. 10, Chancellor, Dorrington Street, Clerkenwell, funeral-carriage- 
master—Oct. 9, Pinhorn, Southampton, tailor—Oct. 9, Piggott, Great Eversden, 
shop-keeper—Oct. 9, Willmott, Peterborough, tailor—Oct. 9, Halket, Herne Bay, 
ship-owner—Oct. 9, Walley, Derby, boiler-maker—Oct. 11, Robson, Durham, miller 
—Oct. 11, Dumble, Sunderland, commission-agent— Oct. 8, Evaus, Aberdare, grocer. 

CertiricatEs.— Tv be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
necting.—Oct. 3, Bouch, Queen Street, Pimlico, victualler—Oct. 9, Gibson, Great 
St. Helen’s, ship-broker—Oct. 10, Latimer, Brighton, clothier—Oct. 11, Brig 
North Shields, grocer—Oct. 23, Hart, West Hartlepool, wine-merchant—Oct. 9, 
Freer, Leicester, wine-merchant-—-Oct. 9, Oakley, Derby, rope-manufacturer. 

DectaraTions OF Divipenps.— Williamson, Rochdale, cotton-manufacturer; first 
div. of 17s. 6d. Tuesday, Oct. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchester 
Shanley, Manchester, boot-dealer; first div. of 4s. on Tuesday, Oct. 9, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday ; Fraser, Manchester. 

Scorch SEQUESTRATIONS.—Meldrum, Glasgow, hotel-keeper, Sept. 27—I 
Glasgow, bolt-manufacturer, Sept. 23—M‘Kenzie, Aucheninnes, cattle-dealer, Sept. 
















> 


obertson, 





Friday, Sept. 21. 

Partnersnips Dissotvep—Taylor and Row, Hatton Garden, essential-oil-mer- 
hants—Flower and Hynam, Gracechurch Street, architects— R. and R. Jones, Ban- 
gor, drapers— Thomas and Smith, Ole Jewry Chambers, accountants—The Uttoxeter 
Brewery Company, Uttoxeter; ar far as regards A. A. Flint—Younghusband and 
German, Kendal, woollen-drapers—R. and G. B. Richardson, Liverpool, rope- 
makers—Rogerson and Robinson, Preston, linen-drapers—Wilson and Ashcroft, 
Heaton Norris, Lancashire, sizing-flour-manufacturers— Foster and Norledge, 
Newark, tailors—R. and E. Carter, Cambridge, linen-drapers— Liebert and Co. Man- 
chester, merchants ; as far as regards E. Liebert—Robinson and Co. Liverpool, 
whiting-manufacturers—Ashworth and Co. Charlesworth, Derbyshire, cotton-spin- 
hers—Swallow and Hodgkinson, Sheffield, file-manufacturers—Todd and Wright, 
High Street, Camberwell— Wright and Co. Derby, silk-throwsters ; as far as regards 
8. Rowe and J. Wright—Blackburne and Co. Garston, L salt-manutactu- 





at 





rers; as far as regards J. Blackburne—Guild and Co, Port Charlotte, Islay, distillers 


—Halle and Co, Glasgow. 
Baykrupts.—WILLiaM Jesse WALLER, Herbert Street, New North Road, 


print- 
solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Cham- 
bers; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Epwanrp Ginss, Keppel Mews 
North, Russell Square, job-master, Oct. 2, Nov. 8: solicitor, Gresham, Castle Street, 
Holborn ; Official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Jonx Witi1aM Bett, Crow- 
land, Lincolnshire, draper, Oct. 2, 30: solicitors, Mason and Sturt, Gresham Street; 
Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham—W11LL1aM Jounson, 
Mountsorrel, Leicestershire, innkeeper, Oct. 2, 30: Inglesunt, Lough- 
borough; official assi znee, Harris, Nottingham—Joun Burton Ruopes, Wakefield, 
boot-maker, Oct. 5, 26: solicitors, Scholey and Co. Wakefield; Bond and Barwick, 
Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Samvet WiLkinson, Bradford, machine- 
maker, Oct. 5, 26: solicitors, Lees, Bradford; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official 
assignee, Young, Leeds—Tuomas Porrer, Sheffield, hosier, Oct. 6, 27: solicitor, 


seller, to surrender Oct. 2, Nov. 8: 


solicitor, 





Unwin, Sheffield; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield—Tuomas Macnetn, Preston, 
a Oct. 2, Nov.6: solicitor, Royle, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Man- 
chester, 

: Divivenns.—Oct. 13, Cuome, Lambeth Walk, baker—Oct. 15, Shepherd, King’s 
> i hop-merchant —Oct. 15, Gibson, Great St. Helen's, ship-broker—Oct. 15, 
ee pi Union Street, Southwark, ironmonger—Oct. 22, J. and J. Harrop, West- 
3 voollen-manufacturers— Oct. 18, Hawker, Weston-super-Mare, builder—Oct. 
eae Chester, coal-agent—Oct. 15, Fenton, Liverpool, apothecary—Oct. 12, 
oon fp eraatord, Yorkshire, woolstapler— Oct. 13, Wells, Sheffield, victualler— 
ct. 13, Thompson, Rotherham, linen-draper—Oct. 13, Haslam, Higham, Derby- 
Shire, currier — Oct. 13, Bradbury, Sheffield, joiner. ' 
. CERTIFICATES. — To be granted, unless cause be shown to the trary, on the day of 
New 'g.— Oct. 13, € larkson, | Bread Street, manufacturers’-agent—Oct. 15, Postans, 
ewmarket, grocer—Oct. 15, Hayward, Church Court, Old Jewry, woollen-ware- 


men — Cet. 15, Hawker, Weston-super- Mare, builder—Oct. 18, Langdon, 
Glenssstoneia ant—Oct. 25, Skinner, Yiverton, saddler—Oct. 15, Cruse, Stapleton, 
ec cestershire, Victualler. 
pee UTR ATION. — Davidson, Glasgow, builder, Oct. 2—Robertson, 
Co. Gl anu acturer, Sept. 28— Robson, Glasgow, confection 
* Glasgow, bedding-manufacturers, Oct. 1 


Kin- 
r, Sept. 283—Gourlie and 
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“PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .| Monday.) Tuesday | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 


















































3 per Cent Cor 0} 904 0b 908 90} ET | 
Ditto for Ac u 9x8 903 90 0} 903 | 904 
3 per Cents Reduced shut _ _—_ —— | oe | oe 
New 3 per Cents shut ~S = —_ | — | 
L z Annuities shut —_ _— —_— | — -_ 
Annuities Iss ° shut —_ii--— —_— —_—_ — 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent shut — —_ —_ —— 
India Stock, 1 230 2 229 a 228 — 
Exchequer I pm } 4 par — 4pm 
Exchequer B — 1008 ” 99] 100 
India Bonds Ce 16 pm 2 —_— 12 —_— —_ 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Aust n p. 6s French 4g p.ct 
Belgian i} 5a Mexican 3s— 
Dit 23 — —_— Peruvian ij— 
Brazilian 1} Portuguese 3 
Hu s Ayres — Russian 5 — = 
Chilian _ —_— Sardinian 5 855 
Danish - 1013 Spanish 3 38) 
D — |} Ditto New Deferred , = 198 
Dutch (Ex, 12 ¢ 25 - i Ditto | Passive : 
Ditto i- 964 Turkish 6 — 90§ 
French Venezucla ‘i._— 28 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
ta s— Banke 
land Ex r —_— Australasia .. . . P| 
Cale ian 614 British North American 69 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 51 City ove 56 
Eastern Counties viexd Colonial : . 
Great? ’ aad | Commercial of London a1 
Great 1 West. Irelar 1004 London, ° . 52 
Great j 64 London Chartd. Buk. of Australia 19 
Hull and Selby —_— London Joint Stock . a2 
Lancashire and Yorkshire T7exd Te on and Westminster ..... ana 
La ster and Carlis — ional of Ireland oe Sly 
London, Brighton, & South ¢ > 7 National Provincial . . — 
London and Black wal ea Oriental ° eve 42 
London and North-Western 23 Provincial of Ireland 53 
London and South- Western 83 Union of Australia . ee 70 
Midland t Union of London . . 294 
Midland Great Western (Ireland — Minrs— 
North British 2 gua Fria... ese oes —_— 
North-Eastern—Berwick 70 Brazilian Imperial —_— 
North-Eastern—York.. ; Ditto (St. John del Rey ee 274 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 2 Cobre Copper 65 
108 MisceLuane _- 
ind Db s} Australian Agricultural —_— 
East India Guaranteed, 234 Canada 175 
Great Western of Can 24] Crystal Palace 23 
Docks— General Steam 263 
East and West India ° _—— Peel River Land and Mineral . 24 
London .. ° —_— Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 68% 
St. Katherin . > Royal Mail Steam ° Toe 
Victoria —_— | South Australian .. ° os 363 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
irsuant tothe Act 7th and 8th Victori#,cap. 32, for the week ending on 

















Saturday, the 15th day of Sept. 1855 
E DEPARTMENT 
Notesissued £27 110,27 Government Debt £11,015,100 
| Other Securitics " 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 13,110,270 
Silver Bullion _ 
£27 ,110,270 
E 
tal fis 0c | Government Securities (inclu 
644,704 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £12,799,368 
7,838,531 | Other Securities este 7,388,784 
11,146,762 | Notes si 7,396,800 
th Bills 990,140 | Gold and Silver Coin 588,185 
e38.173.137 | £38,173,137 


Including Exchequer, Savings. Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 








BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton 
id in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 Copper, Brit.Cakes.£126 0 0 000 
Goldin Coin, Portugal Pes 0 0 © | Iron, Welsh Bars 810 0 8 00 
New Dollars -9 oO ¢ Lead, British Pig 200.. 00 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ) 0 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 0 0 0..19 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 21 
‘ 8 s ‘ 
Ry Maple 7 to 39 | Oats, Feed.. 1 
Barley White i3 — 46 Fine .. 
Malting Blue -» 49-59 Poland .. 
Malt, Ord 68—73 | Beans,Ticks O0— ¢ Fine .. ‘ 
Pine o— 0 | Harrow o— 0 Potato 2 
Peas, Hog —38 | Indian Corn 40—42 Fine .. 29—31 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 




















Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the Week ending Sept. 15 
Wheat . 758. 2 Kye dis. ld Wheat -. 76s. 9d. | Rye . . 45s. 3d. 
Barley 34 9 | Beans ‘7 l Barley ..... 35 3 Beans 48 0 
Oats... 28 7 | Peas 41 4 Oats....... 28 6 Peas 43 «5 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-mad per sack 65s. to 73s, | Butter—RBest Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds t — 65 Carlow, 4/. 16s. to Sl, 2s. per owt 
Essex and Suffolk, or rd shi — f Bacon, Irish per cwt. 74s. to Tés. 
Norfolk and Stockton — 55 Cheese, Cheshire : S = 
Amer n I barr i —45 | Derby, Plain - O— 0 
Canadian i — 45 | Hams, York ° o=— 0 
Bread { lid. the 4 uf Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. 0d. to 0s. 0d 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Ni ATE AND LEADENRALL.* CaTTLE-MARKET.* Heap or CaTTLe at THE 
i s s. da s. a s. d CaTTLe-MARKET. 
Reef $ dto 3l0to4d 4 8to4 4to410 Monday Friday. 
Mutton 3 4—4 2—4 44-4 8-5 0 Beasts . 5,680 ..... 1,283 
Veal gS 4—40—4 8 3 8—4 6—5 0 | Sheep .27 6,780 
Pork 4 0 4ae—s 4 40—48—5 0 Calves 512 
Lamb 44—-48-—5 0 410—5 O—5 4 Pigs... 315 
* To sink the offal, per § Ib 
HOPS WOOL. 
Kent Pockets . 8 to 90s. ' Down Tegs per Ib. Idd, to 1544, 
Choice ditto — 0 Wethers 12 —i4 
Sussex ditto 7s = § Leicester Fleeces .. . 184 — 6 
Farnham ditto — 0 | Combing 10 — 123 
HAY AND STRAW Load of 36 Trusses 
AN SMITHFIELD Wharrrcnaret. 
Hay, Good 118s. to 128% . 118s. to 1208. ...+e00+ - 120s. to 126s, 
nferior.. coe 20 — 110 . BO = 89 noseceee so 06 100 
New 0 — 0. . 0 - 0 cececere 7 = 0 
Clover ° 134 —1 . 130 — 135 . + 120 — 135 
Wheat Straw t= 26 — «28 2 = 8 
OILS. GREASE, COALS | GROCERIES 
Rape Oil . A perewt. £20 © 0 | Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. Is 2d. to 2s. 6d, 
Refined . 00 0 Congou, fine evcooe hh @ =—B @ 
Linseed Oil 000; Pekoe, flowery ........-+ 1 6 =—3 6 
Linseed Oil Cake... pe »16 0 | In Bond—Duty Is. 6d. per 1b 
Petersburg Y. ¢ bbs. Sd. to 56s. €d Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 70s, Od. to 90s. Od, 
Town Tallow .. 598. 6d. to Os. Od Good Ordinary 50s. Od. — 53s. Od, 
Coals, Hetton 22s.6d. | Sugar, Musc »vado, per cwt. 28s. Ojd. 
TECS oo --eees . 223. 6d West India Molasses . Os, Cd, to Os. Od. 
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Y CEUM M T HE A TRI B.—ALL L THE | 0 

4 FASHION LEFT IN LONDON is to be found nightly 
within the Lyceum—the most thronged, most successful, and 
most popular house in the Metropolis Professor ANDERSON, 
the Great Wizard of the North, every evening, in his new 
Délassemens Magiques, or MAGIC and MYSTI RY in Twelve 














Acts, with change of incidents every evening. Magic and 
Mystery is, in one and the same piece, an Entertainment, a 
Drama, a Farce, and a Magniticent Spectack The Illustra 
tions of Spirit-Rapping are the most ind mys 
terious performances ever given within th il fa 
theatre Doors open each ¢ g m- 
mence at&. Private Boxes, ll. lls. 6d e ob 
tained at the Box- office, or at the prin Stalls 
4s.; Dress Circ) is.; Upper Boxes, 2s , Is Gallery 
6d The Box office is open daily from 11 till under the 
direction of Mr. Chatterton jun. Grand Fashionable Morn 
ing Performance on Satruapay, Serremben 29th, at 2 o'clock 


doors open at half-past | 


Roxvar PAVILION GARDENS, 


NORTH WOOLWICH 





THERE AND BACK AND ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 
Open every Day and Night 
GRAND GALAS, 
Every Monpay, Tcespay, and Wepnespar 

rIGHT-ROPE DANCING, 

by Mdlle. Josephine Elisler 
ACROBATIC PERFORMANCE, 

by ' 


1 upils 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


Consisting of Tigers, Leopards, &c. & 
DANCING ON THE MONSTRE PLATFORM 
MAGNIFICENT BAND, 
conducted by Mr. G. Hayward, of the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane. 

Mdlle. Elisler's Territic Ascent 
SPLENDID FIREWORKS 
tS Observe, there are no extra charges at these Gardens 
the whole of the above amusements, including Railway ther 
and back, ONE SHILLING, from t 
Bishopsgate, Mile End, Fenchurch Street, Stepney, Shadwell, 
Limehouse, Stratford ind Barking Road Stations 
Late Train to t wn eve 
cludes a Refreshment 


THE LION-SL AY ER AT HOM E, 2 
*iccadilly.—M ( RDON CUMMING DESCK 
every night, at 8, what he saw and di 
Morning Er every Saturc " 
mittance, ls The Collection on view 
day from Il t 


R OY AL BRITISH BANK, 
For transacting eve = s be 1 eenks 1” Busines n the 
SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 

Drawing A punts ar pened for 











in South 











troduced, and Interest ily “ 
do not fall under 1 ) nour 
t var I it per 
f t 
terest as may be agreed on, and Cire 
Credit and Drafts ire granted, payable to bearer by 
































the ( respot Bank in every wn of any te 
at home or abroa ind I s of Exchange or Drafts ont 
Bank in sets, for us¢ t ( nies, in India, China, and 
America, may be ot ¥ custom and $, ON apy 
cation at the hief Off Advances xe€ 8 
Securities readily vertible, and Cash Credits, t = 
tish system, are granted to respectable pa s if s s 
of the Bank, Discou f f Exchang 
made I ties havin wit! e Bank; f 
whom I sar ind Bills lected, in any 
1 sa bank ind Div nds, & eived 
) f pening acc its, &c. will be suzy 
plied, and any f ition ay ‘ e Bank 
or atany oft inches Strand Brar 429, Strand 
7,1 Ph hoa Is z il 4 t 7,G 
] s tes v1 Vict a 
Bra stones’ End, 8 iwark; I 
2,R ( 1s 
re r t ( i Dir s 
HUGH INNES CAMERON ul Manager 
Chief Office, 16, Tokenhouse Yard, Loth 
London, ith A ist 1855 
MPERIAL LIFE INSUR ANC EK COM- 
PANY. 1, Old Broad Street lk I 
Instituted I ) 
William R. Robinson Cha 
Henry Davidson, Esq. D ty-¢ ' 
The Scale of Pr ims adupt y this Ort “ e found 
ofa very mode character, but at the sa e quite a 
quate to the risk urr 


Four-fifths or 80 per cent of the Profits ax med 
Policies every Fifth Year, and may be applied to increase the 
sum insure’,to an immediate n cash, orto the 
duction and ultimate extinction 

One-third of the Pret 
wards, for the whole term of 1 
the Policy, Ane if at convenience 
will lend su and upw »( 
effected with thi is Company for the wh 
they have acquired an 

Securiry.—Those whe ‘ 
peny are protected by its Subscribed Capital o 50,0 
which 140,000/. is invested, from the risk incurred by mem 
bers of Mutual Societies 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company 
clusive of the Subscribed and Invested (¢ ipital, will be seen 
by the following statement— 

At the close of the last Financial Year the 


Sums Assured, including Bonus add 
































amounted to.. . coovees £23,5 Wn 
The Premium Fund to more than.. 800 ,004 
And the Annual Income from the sam 
source, to . . . ee ° 109 
Insurances, without participatio Protits, may be ef 
fected at reduced rates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 





DINNEFORD'S 


PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
as been for n I 1oOst 
eminent of the Me f 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admir 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregn 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syru 
nt Draught, which is h 


red by Dinnerornp and 










and General Agents for the Imy 
Gloves and Kelts,) 17 w Lond Street, 1 n 


[[OLLoway’s PLL LS E XTRAOR DI- 


NARY IN THE CURE OI 








mes 
living with Mrs. Wilders, a um had 
become of such a size from dropsy as t e a burde to her 
self; every usual treatment was used without eff In this 
sad state she tried Holloway’s Pills, and by th ne th 
water was entirely removed from her sys i an ef 





feetual cure perfected. These Fills were late y tried on two 
dropsical patients discharged as incurable from a London 
Hospital, and both were cured by this famous medicine 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at Pro- 
fessor Hottowar's Establishme nts, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Gurpicr, Smyrna; and H. Hox ps, Malta. 
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'S and BRACKETS. 























39, OXFORD STREET, 
2,&3, NEWMAN STREBRT, : 








[September 22, 1855, 


:|()RDN ANCE CONTRACT 
NOTICE TO BUILDERS 

Sealed Tenders addressed to the Direetor- General of Con. 
tracts, Ordnance Office, Pall Mall, London, will be received 
on or be fore Saturoay, the 29th instant, from such persons 
as may be willing to enter into a CONTRACT for the EREC. 
TION of HOSPITAL BUILDINGS, at the ene Ampment at 
Shorncliffe, in the County of Kent — 

Specification, drawing, and form of tender, and 
i ation, may be obtained 
Office, Ordnance Office, Pa 
after SaATCRDAY NEXT, the 


n application at the 


Mall, London, every 








lay on and 
NSTANT | Sundays excepted 


B. The Ordnance reserve to themselves the right of re. 
jecting all or any of the tenders, . 
Office of Ordnance, Pall Ma 20th September 


QFFICE OF ORDNANCE 
Direct 


r-General of Contracts Department 





September 1855. 


hereby gives Notice 





t» receive sealed Tenders for the 





OLD STORES 
Lot 1. FOUNDERS’ ASHES, about 

2. CRUCIBLES . 15 
GUN MOL 
The whole « r 
The above-named articles are at the Royal Arsen " 
wich, and information respecting them may be obtained op 

ipplication to the Storekeeper there 
Parties tendering are desired not to use an 
but that which may t 
keeper, Royal Arsenal, 
The tenders to be 
Mall, London, addresse« 


before Sa RDA 

















Tender for Founders 


~ . as as ale ao , . - _——_— 
PURSUANT TO AN ORDER OF THE 
HIGH COURT OF CHANCERY, made in the matter 

»f the Estate of DAVID BROWN, formerty f Tirhoot, Ben 
ies, and late of 14, Delamere Street, Padding. 
ton, Indigo Plante r, and ina Cause MARY ANN BROWN 
z ANE BUCHANAN and THOMAS HALI The 




















of the said David Brown, the Testat in this mat 
2use hamec, w lied on tt ist day of Oct 
1veir Solicit i before the 28th day of Nove ~ 
COMI IN” AND PROVE THEIR DEBTS OR 
, atthe Chambers of the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Jon, 
No. 12, Old Squa n nn, Middlesex rin 
t thereof they will be 5 ¥y exclud from the 
t of the said Ord 
Wednesday, the h day of Dece er is 
said Cha rs, is appoint aring an 
apon the Cla $ 
8 Ist day of August I8 
ALFRED HALI 
RICHARD TWISs, 1 
London, Pla 
au ire p cu 
to ot that nor $¢@ it t wh 
na fW am Lazensy t ack of ea 
~~ to th nt ibel so many yea 
Lazensy.—6, F is Street, I 
(VED. MITCHAM LAY 
I it BREID sSACH'S DI 
I LOWERS ¢ the QUEEN, 1 — w B 


GENUINE EAt DE COLOGNI si 


212 “MILNER’S HOLDFAST 


























FIRE-RES ING SAFES, (non-condu 
v with all the prove s, under their 
pl f isd 1 i ’ 8 i g th 
‘ fs il Door, (w whict 
$ secure rhe Strongest, Best, and ( upest Saf 
xtant 
MILNER’S PHCENIX 2 SAFE WORKS, LIVER- 
OOL, the most ete and extensive in t “ i. Show- 
s,6 and 8, Lord Street, I © lon D » 474 
M gate Street, City. Circulars free by post 
px FRANCE, GERMANY, or in 
sitter th est Manufacturing Talent is obtained 
and ¢ nm the nstructi f the following 
rHE EMPEROR'S LEDINGOTE the new garment 
Season 
NICOLL’'S PALETOT, One and Two Guir s each 
THE ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, One Guinea, Waterproof 
Ev 
NICOLL'3 GUINEA TROUSERS AND HALF-G INEA 
WAISTCOATS 
ESTIMATES for MILITARY 1 rOUTPITS sent gratis 
ACCREDITED AGENTS in all parts of the globe, W 
have the above al lass garments prepared 
regulate varia t ») 
Wt t-END'AD D. NICOLL, 14,1 
118, 120, Reg str I e ( 22, ¢ hill 





a DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN 


COD-LIVER OII 





mF nfidence by the I for its 
and A t icy. 
f . us flavour 1 4 
r 8 to t i a 
NLY t E r 
ADMIX R 4 aTiIon—this Oil possesses a guarantee 


f genuineness and purity offered by no other Oil in the 
market 








ST ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. F.LS. 
M.R.¢ lyst of Sanitary Commission of the 
Lan Food s Adulterations,” &c. &. & 
oe | ” it different times, subjected your 
Light I ri Vsis,—AN { NKNOWN 
YOURSE e always found f from all im- 
purity, e¢ stituents of bil So zg atis my 
ynfidence in the article, th escribe preter- 





ence to any other, in order to! of obtaining the re- 





medy in its purest and best condition 

Sold tyin bottles, capsuled and dara ne with Dr. Ds 
Jonon's Signature, with rw H NEA envtne, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co TT, s RAND, London, Dr 
De Jonon's & Consig1 and by most respectable Che 
mists in town and intry 

Half-pints, (10 ou s s.¢ Pints, (2 unces,) 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, (40 ounces,) 9s IMPERIAL MEASURI 





the most effectiv 


HERNIA The us 





t dy, wi th 


MOC: MAIN-P he rea 
much ease and clos 











worn during sle 
and th Truss (wh 
pen nee 





on : ill¥ 
. a 
[jiastic stockixos, SE CAPS 
fur VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases de 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & oo 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, nd are dra 


on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s each; 


postage 


6d - . 
M ANt FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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DOOSEY AND SONS’ MUSICAL | == SEAT OF WAR. 


































F LIBRARY —The 9 TOC h of MUSIC at this library in- 
S| gieegcacseteriaete ee ce a 
, wutanecaerve, andemerarenermees | TH CRIMEA, THE BALTIC, TURKEY, RUSSIA 
| Liars is superio a ; — and all the Places, even those of minor importance, to which attention is now directe 
- Subs ibers of se ele gee oe pe nu by the WAR IN THE EAST, are contained in BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS C 
in toWD and tae Mad on application to 28, Hulles Street, | THE WORLD. Price 56s. 
_— Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK; and all Booksellk 
' T° LADIES.—ROWLAND'S | KALY- 
Fim rendering the shin soft, clear, ond fair, bestow ing a THE NEW TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
See ee ceding. and puslivingestionenthedhin, ena, bp nitnbinnanincomaen 
sir (ay Now ready at all the Libraries, 
ll Redness, Tan, Pin peeiaaiesae 
St MARTHA: A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
Oe teen” te 1 how S wna “ye By ANTHONY SMITH, the Elder, 
— a Fertuan “ t ( t f Warwick, late Attorney-at-law. 
. gs nthe Se il OLNAGHI’S AU- . 
‘ .) THENTIC SERIES. PAUL AND DOMINIC - 


of Martha against her husband, and her maternal feelings towards her 




















1 COLNAGHI and ¢ 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Pub- il ry 
lishers to her Majesty, will immediately publish the Pe h , the style is graphic, and the story is constructed with considerable 
following — | dramatic effect.”—Crit 
: ee pean ee ee, ck eee oe London: HOPE and Co. 16, Great Marlborough Street. 
4 r i sy] t by Car Bossoit, showing 
arbour, and ever Public Monument of TT y Y ‘ YT) ) ro 

eesti that noble eit NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
. “SEBASTOPOL IN RUINS, Drawn on the spot by 
' WILLIAM SIMPso ——————-——_—- 
. Both P be executed in the highest style of ; ; 
: Lishography ssrs. Day. Si by 31 inches ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 

Price B, 22 r trar 1 and glazed, 42s 

é ECONOMY fy J. BR. MCunzece, Esc 


Sew Ed - By every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum. 





~ re. a: wit coclicefied, ov us The preference is given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and 
& LACK NGMAN & ondon oe one = 4 ' + . ” 
* Trave l. The BEST works ol Fiction are also freely added. 


I 
) 


K SOCIETIES AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


OF BC 


aaah 





























f burgh: Prospectuses may t btained on application. 
: BURTON, CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street, London; 
, I lon and 76, ¢ Street, Manchester. 
d 
‘ ol. Svo. formerly li. ls. now 12s 
sendin a 4B MURRA ¥ s BRI ISH CLASSICS. lhis day, Third and Cheaper Edition, Revised, with 
: AMIESON'S SCOTTISH = DICTION- On Sept. 30t . ¢ I “- 7 1. of ” numer +8 Hlustr ms, 4s. Gd : 
” t ARY, Abridged by Joun JouNsTons: contain- 1 Sept wo. 78. 6d. of ee 
ar all the words in the Dictionary and Supplement, in | "J\HE POE TIC AL WORKS OF LORD "THE WORLD OF WATERS; or Re- 
4 vols. dto. incorporated in One’ Alphabet ; with the BYRON 4 new, annotat me tifulls reations in Hydrology. By Miss R M ZORNLIN, 
7 various Meanings and the Ety : a ying | printed Library Edition, ‘ npleted in6 vols, Uniformly wit 
} the Prove | Saying nd a f D iption of the | apy... W : ar RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
‘ Ancient Usages and Manners of Scotland. ee ee By Miss R. M. Zornuiyx. Fifth Edition. 6s 
. Soe Mace, Sie. Sones & Os. London GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 4: RECREATIONS: Bs GEOLOGY. By the sam 
> Shortly will be published, in a neat Pocket Volume, ' HN a “ae eo ' Dey Author Third Ec t is. 
fe ae) su) Ss s ae) Ss 
. ____bound in cloth limp, price 5s. on van GS San Sues RECRE .rI0Ns IN ASTRONOMY By the Rev. 
Bu“ k’s PICTI RESQI E TOL RIST GIBBON’S nee AN EMPIRE. os ls. L. Tomutnson. Third Edition. 4s. 6d 
: ) OF IRELAND FONE COREE, See RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY By T. Gauir- 
bd led f recent Tours throug! t ] ‘ ’ ScEPY ie Pl rirus. Second Edition. 4s. 
, ; embra ( r\ a po nhedh i Eo MANUALS. Lo ndon : JOuN WwW _ PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 
a To by Dr. MPHREYS. 12n s. 6d. _ -— 
. - n A MANUAL OF CIVIL LAW; with an Int ic- MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST OF NEW 
- ( ; S t t ! 1 on the I nee PUBLICATIONS, 
. mation likely } n By E. R aaa 
e f Ireland, nu $ 1 Mas : 
(\ATHERIN E; the Egyptian Slave in 
ADAM a A HARLES BLa 4 inif % e above s. 6d 1852. A Tale of Eastern Life. By the Rev. W. J. 
all Booksellers am . ; : Beamont, “M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
— - . - A M ANC AL or Fos ric AL “\ Ni = i _ .. | late Principal of the English College in Jerusalem. 
YTL ER's ‘HISTOR Y of SCO’ ND; | cussed in a Practical Manner, adapted to the lustruc- | Fea Ove. cloth, price Se. Od. 
. ‘ : t h tl r i 
2 a I iti m (the ird), in Seven \ mesg , tion of Candidates for the Civil Service By E. R I have incorporated with the narrative sundry 
fro. ¢ wit rH os ri W ities ( : Humrureys. LL.D. speculations upon questions whi h a residence in the 
men’s Librari a siete cs Ooms London: LoneMaN and (¢ East was continually bringing before my notice... . . 
™ INDEXE ee , ; ; " aval ; he agitation of these subjects at the present crisis is 
i orn nis e previous Editions, os e. foth these wo have received the sanction of not " ant.”- uthor’s Preface. 
" M‘CULLOCH’S P I INC IP ‘ ES of POLITICAL | hich authorities. — are now com _* used Y the Col- ee 
Y ECONOMY. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 15 res and Schools connected with the H.E 8, 





158 
_JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY and si a — y a. TOMS 
‘8 SUPPLEMENT. Abridged by Jou Jounxsrone. 8vo Other Works by the same oy A SECOND EDITION of GLAUCUS 


) 1 t t 7 > 
1oS In 12mo. price 5s, 6d, or Wonders of the Shore. sy Cartes Krvosiey, 

















- Pg SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. By Jomn Mts, EXERCITATIONES [AMBICA or Exercises it Rector of Eversley. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

T y My : . . Grech lambie tg with Paraphrases on a Graduated “Asuseful and exciting a seaside companion as we 

e wea de cK, Edinburgh. Lonoeman & Co. London. Plan, and Copious Notes and Illustrations. have ever seen.” —Guardian, 

ie Just published, feap. 4to. 300 pp. in an unique, rich, Cambridge : MacmILuan and Co. 

a rote opriate binding, price 2/. 2s. printed in the *.* This book is now used at Eton, Harrow, and ul. 

e ee ee een nee oF wees Detane | etter Suits Oiacts, A SECOND EDITION OF WEST- 

igraved on od, and enriched + ¥ TAR ! t 

c Head and Ta yes ae G, it . P : th bape “7% a Also, forming a Key to the above, WARD HO! or the Voyages and Adventures of Sir 

- surrounded by Chara - ristic = rey Poly. we 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 12s. 6d. ; by post Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Burrough, in the County of 
nded \ haracteristi orders in 1 ir 0- > . - 1 r } : , 

~ motypy, from MSS. in the Library of the East India LYRA HELLENICA; or Translations of Devon, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth of Glorious 

iy House and in the British Museum. | sages in the former work into Greek lambics Memory. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 1/. Lis. 6d. 

r : RK. Humeureys, LL.D ‘*Mr. Kingsley has selected a good subject, and has 
Of . " = , : gsie) 8 t, anc 

as h wr _ ral a. or th Lost Ring. } *.* This work can only be obtained by direct appli- written a good novel to an excellent purpose.” — Zimes. 

ranslation, in Prose 1 Verse, of K4li- tion to the d is sok ‘ eachers onl ie 

” e. 4 ee. . Se Sbnisneen en S OA. Sea cation to the Author, and i ld to Teachers only =~ 

Dy 0 Sanskrit it Hailevbury Co formerly Bo | Also, this day is published, 3s. 6d. uniform with ADA ‘TT — e Q 

1 Scheer in the Univercite of Oafon’ y See | Y ee other Menaeie A GENERAL SURVEY of the HIS- 





- “Woul ist thou the ES = —_ 4 4 MANUAL OF GREEK AND LATIN PROS TORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT 
ama, € COMPOSITION; chiefly designed to® iliucteate the | DURING the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. — By 
And all by which the soul harmed. enraptured leading Idioms of the Classical Languages. By E. R Brooke Foss Westcott, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity 
= feasts fed? ee oe Humrpreys. LL.D . College, Assistant-Master of Harrow School. Crown 
. f i i ; -D. ; ~_ 
a Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one | Oxford: J. H. Parker at ~— om. ae, OS ea 
‘S sole name combine? * This is Part of a Series of Theological Manuals 


A KEY to this work can 

















to T name thee, O Sakoontala! a alla 1 1s mn. = only, by direct applicatior "ha 1 now in Progress. 

of GORTHE price 7s. 6d.; tree by post, 8s. bee - 

ts sition of Kiélidésa displays more the ' adn A senate —~ POEMS, CHIEFLY POLITICAL. 

he ; a Genius, the exuderance of his Just published, - Ps and Cheay per Edition, price 1s.; By the late Henny Lusninoton, Chief Secretary to the 

80 varmth and play of his fancy, his pro- . or by post, for 13 stamps, Governor of Malta; and Frankiin Lusuinoton, Judge 
- a ; . ho E SCIENCE OF LIFE or How to in the Supreme Court of the lonian Islands. Feap. 8vo. 

how Live and What to Live for: with ample Rules for loth, 3s. 

€ on Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; together with “One of a class of books that must be reckoned 

4 Shaksp chanel “rene the Instructions for securing Health, Longevity, and that among the rarest of our time... . a genuine out- 

S, ve Edition published in 1853 sterling happiness only attainable through the judicious pouring of the true spirit of manhood, full of high and 

K- Prints 4 by Sraruns Ave- | observance of a well-regulated course of life. By a worthy aspiration, of generous ins tincts, and of quick 

ey ler to tl ' ll oe , Haileybury; | Physician. pure sympathies with “what is right and what is hu- 

n ‘tained of Messrs. LONGMAN and Co. Pa- London: Saerwoop and Co. 23, Paternoster Row: man. Examiner. 

bh; temoster Ro London; and of Mr. J. MappEN, 8 Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and | Cambridge: Macmriian and Co. London: Bett and 


ow, 
Leadenhall Street 


, London, , | all Booksellers. Daxpy, 186, Fleet Street. 
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This day, §vo. 15s. ¥. 
HE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
By ALEXANDER Barn, A.M. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and ho , West Strand. 


This day, foolscap octavo, 4s. — 
JODERN PAINTING AT 3 NAPL ES. 
By Lord Naptrr. 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
. NEW PART OF COPLAND’S DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. Part XVII. of 
R. COPLAND’S MEDICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. 

London: Lone MAN, Brows, Green, and Loncmans. 
Just published, in 1 vol. feap. Svo. price 4s. 6d. 
HOUGHT ‘AND LANGUAGE; an 

Essay having in view the revival, correction, and 
exclusive establishment of Locke’s System of Philo- 


sophy. By B. H. Smarr. 
London: Loncman, Brown, Green, and LoneMAns. 








RAILWAY READING.—This day, price 3s. boards ; 


4s. cloth gilt, 

| Red ARUNDEL; or the Railroad 
of Life. 

Avi R HALL, 


. E. SmepLey, Esq., Author of 
i 






“ Frank Fairle 


Vv IRTUR, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row, 


~ Just published, price 2s. 62. 12mo. cloth boards, 
| ISTOIRE DE CHARLES XII. 
par Votratre. New Edition, with an ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY, by M. Berrranp. 
London: WILtraMs and Noreatr, 
Street, Covent Gz arden, 


14, Henrietta 





On the 29th, of September will be cos in hand- 
some folio, price 6s. Part VI 
\ io FERNS OF GRE AT ‘BR ITAIN, 
NATURE-PRINTED (LIFE SIZE 
Parts I. to VI. are always to be had. 
Brapevry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
Just published, 8vo. 4s, 6d. ; neatly bound a | 
ts - PATENT LAWS OF ALL } NA. 
TIONS. To which is prefixed, a concise History 
of the Measures adopted to obtain the Patent Law 


Amendment Act, 1852. By Mr. E. J. Hvuoues, at the 
Patent Offices, 123, Chancery Lane, London; 17, Cross 


Street, Manchester; and 14, Clayton Square, Liver- 
pool; where the Work may be procure od. 


~ In 1 “vol. 8vo. price ce 183. 


ai R ANS CA UCASI A. 
ketches of the Nations and Races between the 


Black § ea & the Caspian. Ry Baron Von Haxtuavsen. 
With Coloured Illustrations by Graeb. 
London: CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


On the 28th inst. in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
HE TRIBES OF THE CAUCASUS; 


with an Account of Schamyl and his Murids. By 
Baron Von Haxruausey. Translated from his ori gi- 
nal MS. and now first published. 

London: Cuarman and Hatt, 








193, Pice adilly, 


Nearly re ady, _in 2 vols. 8v 
Tz RUSSIAN EMPIRE, ITS 
PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, and RESOURCES. 
By Baron Vow HAXTHAUSEN. 
Author of “‘ Transcaucasia,” &c. 

Translated and issued under the immediate sanction 
of the Author, 

London: CHapmMan and Hatt, 





193, Piccadilly. 


‘ost 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
_-* wi R IN THE EAST, 
from the Year 1853 till July 1855. 

An Historico-Critical Sketch of the Campaigns on 
the Danube, in Asia, andin the Crimea, With a Glance 
at the probable Contingencies of the next Campaign. 
By General Grorce KiarKa, Author of ‘* Memoirs of 
the War of Independence in Hungary,” &c. &c. 

Translated from the original MS, by Lieut.-Col. 
MEDNYANSZKY. 


London: CHarman and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. __ 


‘his ‘day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1 . 

PP TR ODUCTION TO THE BOOK 

GENESIS, with a Commentary on the Opening 
Portion. From the German of Dr, Peter Vow Bouten, 
late Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in 
the University of Kinigsberg. Edited by James Hey- 
woop, M.P. F.R.S. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William St. Strand. 








“This d day is published, 8vo. 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 7a. 
} beer fi ANSCENDENTALISTS. 
A Satire for the Age, in Two Fyttes of Song. 

By the Reverend Arncner Gurney, Author of “ King 
Charles the First.” 

“It is time 
That old hysterical mock disease should die. 
> « . > 


Nothing but idiot gabble !” 
London: 


Maud. 
Tuomas Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street. 


On the 29th of a 57 m ? | cre price 2s, 


HE EN 'GLISH C YCLOP-EDIA, ex- 
tending the Natural History Division from Scin- 
coide to Skin; and the Geographical Division from 
Sunda Islands to Thian-Shan-Nanlu, including, among 
numerous others, articles on Surat, Susa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Sydney, Syracuse, Syria, Syrtes, Tabriz, 
Taiwan, Taman, Tambow, Tangut, Tarakai, Taranto, 
Tarsus, Taurica Chersonesus, Taurida, Temeswar, 
Tenasserim, Tennessee, Texas, Thapsacus, Thebes, 
Thesprotia, Thessalonica, Thessaly, &c. &e. 
Bravpvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 








This day, Third and Revised Edition, | price 3s. 6d. 


‘CRY MGEOUR’S READINGS IN 
\ SCIENCE AND LITERATURE FOR SENIOR 
CLASSES. 

The Summary of History, inserted in previous edi- 
tions, being now issued in a separate form, the vacant 
space has been filled up by eighty-two Selections in 
Physiology, Chemistry, Narrative, Description, Poetry, 
&c. The whole work has also been carefully revised 
throughout ; and is submitted with great confidence as 
3 Manual which, in extent, variety, and suitableness of 
matter, is not surpassed by any modern text-book. 
SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh. Simpxin, Mar- 

SHALL, and Co. London, 


This day is published, in imperial 4to. half-bound 
morocco, price 21s. 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 


By A. Kriru Jomnston, 
F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S, F.G.S. Geographer to the Queen. 
Ex —¢ by 
. R. Hrsp, F.R.A.S. 
18 be sautifully coloured P as s and Descriptions. 
Wittram B Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


GEOLOGY FOR “sc HOOLS. 
Second Edition, with a Glossarial Index, price 1s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 


By Davin Pace, F.G.S. 

** Of late it has not often been our good fortune to ex- 
amine a text-book on science of which we could ex- 
press an opinion so entirely favourable.” — Atheneum. 
Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP OF 
EUROPE. 


I. Mvrcuisoyx, D.C.L. M.A. F.R.S. 
Professor Nicor, F.R.S.E. 

Engraved by W. and A. Kk. Johnston. 

The Publishers beg to announce that this important 

work, as explained by the President of the Geological 

Section, on Friday last, is preparing for immediate pub- 
lic — 

. Br ACK WOOD and Sons, 


By Sir R. &c. and 


Edinburgh and London. 


the diffusion of geographical 


* 


‘ In connexion with 
te wledge, I cannot omit to mention the 
publications of Mr. Keith Johnston of Edinbu in his 
Atlas of Physical Gee graphy. It is seldom that such a 
mass of information has been presented in a form so 
beautiful and attractive, or one 
place the study on a truly scientific basis.” 


magnificen 
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which much to 


OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION THE 
DvKE OF ARGYLL) AT GLAsGow, 
By Avex. Kerru Jounston, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 
F.G.S. Geographer to the Queen. 
I. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
PHYSICAL ATLAS, 
To be completed in 12 Parts, at 21s. ¢ ach. Parts 
I. to IX. are published. 
The following Maps are given for the first time in this 
Edition, and may now be had separately with their De- 


scriptive Letterpress : 


1, MAP OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF MA- 


RINE LIFE. By Professor Epwanp Forpes. 
Price 10s. 6d, 
2. = MAP OF EUROPE. Py Sir 
I. Mvurcuisoyx, D.C.L. &e. and Professor 
RA of the University of Aberdeen. Price 
10s. 6d. 
3. MORAL AND STATISTICAL CHART OF 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MAN ACCORDING TO RELIGIOUS BELIEP, 
&e. By A. Kerru Jounston, F.R.S.E. Xe. Price 
108. 6d. 

Also, a New Edition of a 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 
INCLUDING THE PALEONTOLOGY. By 
Professor Epwarp Fornes and A. Keirn Joun- 
ston. 2 Sheets. Price 2ls. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


Reduced from the imperial folio, for the Use of 
Colleges, Academies, and Families. Imperial 4to. 25 
Plates. Half-bound morocco. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


itl. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES, 
By Avex. Keirn Jounston. 


1, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 15 Plates, with 


Descriptive Letterpress. 


2.GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY. 22 Plates, with Index. 


3, CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Index. 


4. ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hiv, F.R.A.S. 
18 Plates and Descriptions. 

“For care of drawing, fulness of matter, and beauty 
of arrangement, we have seen no popular atlas of As- 
tronomy to compare with this volume. .... To say 
that Mr. Hind’s Atlas is the best thing of the kind is 
not enough - it has no competitor.”— Atheneum. 

The above are uniform in size, beautifully printed in 
Colours by a New Process. Price 12s, 6d. each, half- 
bound. 

5. ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF GENERAL 


AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR JUNIOR 
CLASSES, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. 


20 Plates, with 


| Demy 4to. with Index, price 7s. 6d. 


| 





Iv. 
Just published, 


A NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 
By A. Kerra Jonnston, 

The Plates have been engraved in the highest style 
of art, and, besides the Political Divisions, show dis- 
tinctly the more important physical features. The 
navigation tracks, with the distances of the various 
ports from each other, the lines of railway on the Con- 
tinent, and the Key Map, with all the lines of the Mag- 
netic Telegraph brought down to the latest date, will 
be found of the gre: atest practical utility. 

The Map is fully coloured, and measures 4 feet 2 
inches by 3 feet 5 inches. 


| William Street 


Price, mounted on C loth and Mahogany Roller, Var- 


nished, or folded in 4to. in a handsome Cloth Case, 
2/. 2s. 


Witutam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


| 
( UARTERLY REVIEW. No. 194.~ 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Num. 
ber must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
27th, and BILLS for insertion by the 29th rnstanr, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


E ‘DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CC VL 
4 —ADVERTISEMENTS and BIL LS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub. 
— on or BEFORE Wepyespay, Octroner 3. 

London: Longman and Co. 39, Paternoster Row, 
Wes STMINSTER REVIEW.—AD. 

v E RTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the 

Ocroper Number (No. XVI. New Series) should be 
sent to the Publisher not later than the 25th insrayr- 
Bills'and Prospectuses by the 27th.—Office, 8, King 
, Strand. 





- - $$$ 
'D DINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL 
4 JOURNAL.- ADVS RTISEMENTS for the Oc. 
TroBER Number must reach the Publishers by the 24th 
of this Month. 
Edinburgh 
On Saturday, 29th Sept. will be published, price 5g, 
No. II. of the 
ATIONAL REVIEW. 
CONTENTS: 
The First Edinburgh Reviewers. 
2 - Decimal C pinage. 
3. . Lewis on Early Roman History. 
4. A Novel or Two. 
5. 
6. 


A. and C. Brack. 


The Civil Service and the 
gy v's Maud. 

3 Paul. 

8. The Statesmen of the Day. 

9. Summary of Theology and Mental Philosophy, 
10. Summary of Political Philosophy and Economy 
ll. Books of the Quarter. ¢ 

London: Rosert THEoparp, 


CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 


post Svo. 


Competitive Principle, 


26, Paternoster Row. 


Immediately, in 3 vols. 


CROSS PURPOSES. 

By CATHERINE SINCEIR, 

3eatrice,” ** Lord and Lady Harcourt.” 
Nev w ; Burlins gton Street. 


Author of “ 
RicHarD 


On Thursday next, 


SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION; 


OR 
GUARDIANS AND WARDS. 


By Anne Beate, 
Author of ** The Baronet’s Daughter, 
** The Vale of Towey.” 
RICHARD Best! EY, , Ne w Burlington Street, 


Winchester, 
*s College, 


BENTLEY, 


in 3 vols. pos st 8vo. 








Sancti med by the He rad | M: asters of Eton, 
Harrow, and Rugby Schools, and King 
London, and Used at these Schools. 


A IRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. 


By C. D. Yonex. 
Now ready, neatly bound, in post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
RicHarD Bextiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





HORACE WALPOLE'S LETTERS. 
in 14 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
10/7. 10s, 

* Incomparable letters.” —Lord Byron. 

** Read, if you have not read, all Horace Walpole’s 
letters, wherever you can find them ; the best wit ever 
publi shed in the shape of letters.” — Rev. Sypney Smita. 

The public are informed that less than fifty sets re- 
main of this important work. 

Ricuarp Benytiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Complete 


in 1 large vol. Svo. price 2ls. 
MEMOIRS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE 


Or 


DR. HENRY BATHURST, 
Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
By his daughter, Mrs. THIsTLETHWAYTE. 

* Bishop Bathurst is incomparable Ss ne He is 8 
kind of man who would do his duty in all situations at 
every hazard: in Spain he would have headed his dio- 
cese against the French : at Marseilles he would have 
struggled against the plague; in Flanders he would 
have been a Fénelon. He does honour to the times in 
which he lives.” — Rev. Sypyey Situ, August Il, 1908. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Jajesty. 


Now ready, 











Now ready at all the Libraries, 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
YERTRUDE; or Family Pride 
q 3 vols. -_. 

A wonderfully interesting and ori; ginal novel.”— 
Herald. 


** Brilliant and full of incident.”— Daily News. , 
aie Th e publication of this work will add to Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s reputation as a novelist.” — Post. 
~ Yr han Pal , >; 
YERCY BLAKE; or the Young Rifle 


man. By Capt. Rarrer. 3 vols. 


Qroarine ADVENTURES in the 
NEW WORLD. 
By Camppett Harpy, Royal Artillery. 2 vols. 
HE PRIEST’S NIECE. A New 


” 
Novel by the Author of ** Lionel Deerhurst. 
3 vols. (Just ready.) 
Hurst and Biackert, Publishers, Successors to 
Henny C OLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Surest 77 
Lon lon Printed by Jossra Ctay TON, of 320, seven, in = 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of oo" 
Ctartox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. 
stan’s in the West, in the City of London; and Published 
by the s aforesaid Joseru Ciarron, at, Wellington ty of 
in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County 
Middlesex.—Sarvapar, 22d Serremper 1858. 
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